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Comment 


the casual reviewers; but those that have greeted 
The Modern Corporation and Private Property? 

I do not find exaggerated. True enough, the praises have 
not often suggested a careful study of the contents of the 
book itself; but they have at least served to lift it from 
the obscurity of a little known Chicago publishing house 
and to bring it to the attention of a wider audience, 
some part of which may grasp or even act on its analyses 
and its conclusions. No more potentially important book 
than this, in its or any allied field, has been published in 
this country for many years. Indeed, if a dozen pages 
could be re-written and a half dozen added, and if it 
were completed by the two volumes logically sequent 
to it — a comparable study of banking corporations and 
partnerships, and an analysis of the personnel of ‘con- 
trol’ — the whole would be, I rather think, the most im- 
portant American contribution in its or any allied field. 
As it stands, I trace its coming short either to the 
authors’ not having read Marx, or to their having read 
and not understood Marx, or, for that variety of reasons 
that so insistently operates, to their having understood 
him and been unwilling to accept their understanding. 
No one more thoroughly than I can reject the fetishism 
of Marx that wastes as a major blight the communist 
movement in this country. I am nevertheless convinced 
that any political, economic, or social study at the 


r 1s not often that I agree with the superlatives of 


1 By Adolf A. Berle, Jr. and Gardiner C. Means. Macmillan. $3.50. 
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present time is fated by a neglect of Marx to remain, 
however brilliantly, wandering among superficial symp- 
toms. It is the marxian analysis alone that cuts through 
to the major organs. 

If this book goes, in the end, no further than the 
symptoms, it is none the less a masterful diagnosis. Not, 
indeed, for its novelty — the principal ‘facts’ and theses 
have been for some time fairly widely known — but for 
the precision and care and convincing arrangement with 
which the facts are supported and the theses displayed. 
And there is the further interest that one of the authors 
is at present an influential member of the “brain trust’, 
less prominent publicly than Professors Moley and 
Tugwell, but apparently no less active in giving direc- 
tion to the Administration policy. 

It is important to be quite clear about the subject- 
matter. As is not unusual in books of this kind, the 
subject is nowhere explicitly stated in the text. A foot- 
note on page 341 gives the best general indication: 
“, .. this study is concerned with property rights in 
the instruments of production.” That, after all, is the 
subject likewise of Capital. Specifically, Messrs. Berle 
and Means are concerned with the effect on such prop- 
erty rights of the development of the modern cor- 
poration. 


The Emergence of ‘Control’ 


Book I, together with its appendices, is a summary of 
the present industrial corporate system in the United 
States, primarily by means of a statistical survey of the 
200 largest (as of Jan. 1, 1930) non-banking corpora- 
tions. The most striking conclusions drawn from the 
assembled evidence are the following: 
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(1) At least 78% of the business wealth of this country 
is corporate wealth. 

(2) Though there are more than 300,000 non- Bening 
corporations in all, the 200 largest non-banking cor- 
porations control directly one-half of the total corporate 
wealth of the country, and indirectly considerably more. 

(3) The statistics indicate that both these processes — 
the incorporating of business wealth and the concen- 
tration of corporate wealth in the few great corporations 
— are continuing and will continue. 

(4) Inall butavery fewof thelargecorporations, thestock 
ownership has been widely dispersed among the investing 
public, and no single individual or group of individuals 
owns any high percentage of the total stock outstanding. 

(5) This has been accompanied by a de facto separa- 
tion of the traditionally united faculties of ownership: 
the legal ‘owners’ (1.e., the stockholders) of the corpora- 
tions have become herely passive; and active control, 
which has heretofore been regarded as an imdeeolible 
attribute of legal ownership, is no longer in their hands. 
Among the 200 largest non-banking corporations, con- 
trol is exercised by those owning a majority of the stock 
only in the cases of those corporations representing a 
mere 6% of the total wealth of the 200 corporations; for 
14% there is control by individuals having a consider- 
able minority holding; and in the remainder — 80% — 
control is exercised with negligible stock ownership, 
either by what the authors call a ‘legal device’ (pyramid- 
ing, voting trust, non-voting stock, etc.) or by the 
management. (The authors do not go into the question 
of who controls the ‘control’ — this would of course lead 
them in many cases into a study of banking corporations 


and partnerships, which is outside the field of this book.) 
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(6) Under the operation of any normal motives, there 
is a divergence of interests between the ownership and 
the ‘control’. 


Since (5) is the main factual thesis of the book, it is 
necessary to consider whether the authors have actually 
proved it by the evidence they present or refer to. 

It is, as everyone knows, not easy to be honest about 
economics. We have all so compelling an interest in 
economic matters, our lives directly depending on them, 
that even with the purest of motives our stake will 
control our emphasis and selection. However, this book 
seems to me amazingly impersonal. And, what is even 
more unusual, the authors are throughout highly and 
explicitly critical of their own methods of gathering and 
assessing their facts. They seem to have made every 
effort to include all essential relevant material before 
coming to any conclusions. The only objection in method 
I should make is to the almost universal error, where the 
subject matter is social and thus involves human activ- 
ity, of projecting statistical trends too confidently into 
the future; but this they do only seldom, and then with 
some awareness of the possible distortion. 

There are, however, two factors that they have not 
sufficiently brought out. First: The books of all corpora- 
tions carry the names of the stockholders with the size 
of the respective stockholdings. Railroads are required 
by law to publish each year a list of the 20 largest stock- 
holders, many other corporations (including U. S. Steel 
and American Telephone and Telegraph) do so volun- 
tarily, and the books of any corporation can in theory be 
investigated, after legal formalities, by any stockholder 
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in that corporation. It ison these lists that Messrs. Berle 
and Means, at certain steps in their argument, con- 
siderably rely. But it is well known that many large 
stockholders do not carry their stock in their own names 
on the corporation books. They appear under a ‘street 
name’ — of a brokerage or investment house — or often 
in the name of a special ‘dummy’ corporation organized 
for this sole purpose. The use of this device is increasing 
— I noticed on the 1932 lists published this spring that 
of the first 20 names in Pennsylvania Railroad only 2 
were of private individuals; and only 2 for Southern 
Pacific. The reasons for it are various: income and 
inheritance tax manipulation, the hiding of market 
operations, etc. It is clearly possible, even probable, that 
obscured in this manner the given individuals and groups 
in control of the corporations may have larger holdings 
than any study of the official lists will disclose. Unfortu- 
nately there is no way of determining to what extent 
this may be the case. 

Second: In deciding how much of the legal ownership 
is held by the ‘control’ the authors properly classify a 
family or a closely associated group as a single individ- 
ual, and where such a group holds a majority of the 
stock they do not maintain that ownership and control 
have been separated, even though no one person has full 
legal ownership. Now, as I have already pointed out, 
they do not in this book, for the most part, trace 
‘control’ back to its final source — this would be the 
business of the second and third possible volumes. 
There is no doubt that the control of these 200 corpora- 
tions, the dominating force of American industrial 
activity, is ultimately in the hands of a very small 
number of powerful groups acting as units, and that 
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most of these groups act ordinarily pretty much to- 
gether. Of these the most powerful is that focussed 
around J. P. Morgan & Co. It would seem necessary, 
therefore, to classify all of the stockholdings of all of the 
members of, say, the Morgan group and their families, 
as one; and if this were done I feel sure that the owner- 
ship interest of the ‘control’ would appear larger than 
it does from Messrs. Berle and Means’ account. 

However, though these corrections would modify to 
some degree the actual statistics, it is sufficiently clear 
that they would not invalidate the central conclusions. 
The best evidence for this is not statistical at all, but 
rather the prima facie evidence of the legal develop- 
ments outlined in Book II: namely, the manner in 
which the ‘control’ has in fact put itself in a legal posi- 
tion whereby it can act in independence of and counter 
to the interests of the stockholders — there would have 
been no point in this if the ‘control’ were actually the 
owner. And, in the last year or two, the Kreuger, Insull, 
and Mitchell cases, the American Tobacco Co. and 
Bethlehem Steel Co. fights over bonuses paid to the 
controlling managements, etc., have made publicly 
apparent how complete has been this divorce between 
ownership and control. 

And the central conclusions are sufficiently astound- 
ing. These 200 corporations dominate American indus- 
try. They in turn are nominally run by their Boards of 
Directors — and these Boards, through interlocking 
directorates, contain in all only about 2,000 individuals. 
The great majority of these individuals are inactive; and 
the small remainder together with the shyer few who do 
not like to hand their names too publicly around, com- 
prise the actually controlling groups of our economic life. 
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It makes James W. Gerard’s list of the 57 men “who run 
America,” given out a few years ago, seem not so.roman- 
tic as it was called by many at the time. 


In Legal Clothing 


Book II of The Modern Corporation and Private Property 
outlines “the relative legal position of ownership and 
‘control’”’; it traces the efforts of the law to keep step 
with the development of the modern corporate structure. 
The authors point out, “The legal changes probably 
have merely recognized the underlying economic fact.” 
These changes center around a shift from the concept of 
a corporation at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as “a group of owners, necessarily delegating 
certain powers of management, protected in their prop- 
erty rights by a series of fixed rules under which the 
management had a relatively limited play,” from, that 
is, a group of active entrepreneurs joining together to 
increase the scope of their operations and to gain the 
convenience of operating under the name of a specially 
created ‘legal entity’; from this to the concept of a 
group of passive ‘owners’ who are “‘left as a matter of 
law with little more than a loose expectation that a 
group of men, under a nominal duty to run the enter- 
prise for [their] benefit and that of others like [them], 
will actually observe this obligation. In almost no par- 
ticular [are the stock owners] in a position to demand 
that [the men in control] do or refrain from doing any 


given thing. . . . And they have acquired . . . power 
to do many things which by no possibility can be con- 
sidered in [the stockholders’] interest. . . .”’ Through 


the changes of the general corporation laws of the 
States, through special statutes and the interpretations 
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of these statutes, through the ingenuity of corporation 
attorneys, the actual separation of ownership and con- 
trol shown in Book I has been given its due legal form. 

The authors show the beginnings of a partial dialecti- 
cal correction of the extreme to which this has been 
carried: on the basis of the common law, the courts of 
equity have in certain cases suggested the regarding of 
corporate powers as ‘powers in trust’ held for the stock 
owners; and under such an interpretation there would 
be some possibility of wading through the legal and 
charter technicalities to ‘protect the investors’. It is 
worth remarking that the Administration’s Securities 
Act, now, in an emasculated form, about to pass the 
Congress, seems to imply such a position; and that Berle 
is rumored to have written the Act. 

Book III explains the function of the public stock 
markets in the corporate system, how they are called 
into being by the demands of the great corporations, and 
how they act as “appraisers and liquidators” of the 
shares of stock representing ‘ownership’ in the cor- 
porate properties. Here, again, we find many of the 
principles now being actively put forward by the Ad- 
ministration in the Securities and Banking Acts. As 
Representative Rayburn rather naively put it —in a 
statement more revealing about the nature of the 
capitalist state than he no doubt intended it to be: 
“There is no more appropriate function of government 
than that it should encourage reasonable saving by 
protecting the fruits of that saving.” 

Thus, as by the capitalist revolution the workers were 
divorced from the instruments of production and this 
divorce was given legal sanction, so now is a large part 
of the bourgeoisie being divorced from the instruments 
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of production, and this new divorce is appropriately, if 
belatedly, blessed by the law. Perhaps we have here an 
explanation for the failure of Marx’ prophecy that the 
bourgeoisie in developed capitalist countries would pro- 
gressively decrease in number: the bourgeoisie has now 
undergone a fundamental division, and it is the members 
of the ‘control’ — who alone are bourgeois entrepreneurs 
in Marx’ full sense — who through the progressive con- 
centration of power are steadily diminishing in number. 


Fascism without Shirts 


This book is primarily concerned with the gathering and 
analysis of the evidence. The authors’ final summaries 
and conclusions are only briefly given in the short 
Book IV. 

The negative conclusions are inescapable, incontro- 
vertible; and they are faced by the authors with complete 
and admirable clarity. In three short, brilliant chapters 

— “The Traditional Logic of Property,” “The Tradi- 
tional Logic of Profits,” “The Inadequacy of Traditional 
Theory” — they smash the “American myth’ beyond 
the restorative ability of even the most skillful bourgeois 
surgeon-economist. They outline the traditional bour- 
geois concepts, first clearly articulated by Adam Smith: 
‘private property’, ‘wealth’, ‘private enterprise’, ‘in- 
dividual initiative’, ‘the profit motive’, “competition; 
and they show that none of these has the remotest 
relevance to contemporary American economic facts. 
“This dissolution of the atom of property destroys the 
very foundation on which the economic order of the past 
three centuries has rested.” There is special attention to 
America’s favorite, ‘rugged individualism’: “The recog- 
nition that industry has come to be dominated by these 
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economic autocrats must bring with it a realization of 
the hollowness of the familiar statement that economic 
enterprise in America is a matter of individual initia- 
tive. To the dozen or so men in control, there is room for 
such initiative. For the tens and even hundreds of 
thousands of workers and of owners in a single enter- 
prise, individual initiative no longer exists.’ 

I regret that I cannot here outline the reasoning by 
which this position is so conclusively demonstrated. I 
can only urge that the book itself be read — for I am 
confident that there will be no answer. 

The positive conclusions are no more than touched on. 
These seem to be, however, for the most part the tacit 
and avowed program amplified by the President’s cam- 
paign speeches and the apparent direction of Adminis- 
tration policy. It will be necessary for me to quote at 
some length. After discussing the seeming dilemma 
between the rights of ownership and the rights of con- 
trol, the authors go on: 

. .. The control groups have . . . cleared the way for the 
claims of a group far wider than either the owners or the control. 
They have placed the community in a position to demand that the 
modern corporation serve not alone the owners or the control but 
all society. 

This third alternative offers a wholly new concept of corporate 
activity. Neither the claims of ownership nor those of control can 
stand against the paramount interests of the community. The pres- 
ent claims of both contending parties now in the field have been 
weakened by the developments described in this book. It remains 
only for the claims of the community to be put forward with clarity 
and force. Rigid enforcement of property rights as a temporary 
protection against plundering by control would not stand in the way 
of the modification of these rights in the interest of other groups. 
When a convincing system of community obligations is worked 
out and is generally accepted, in that moment the passive property 
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right of today must yield before the larger interests of society. 
Should the corporate leaders, for example, set forth a program com- 
prising fair wages, security to employees, reasonable service to 
their public, and stabilization of business, all of which would divert 
a portion of the profits from the owners of passive property, and 
should the community generally accept such a scheme as a logical 
and human solution of industrial difficulties, the interests of passive 
property owners would have to give way. Courts would almost of 
necessity be forced to recognize the result, justifying it by whatever 
of the many legal theories they might choose. It is conceivable, — 
indeed it seems almost essential if the corporate system is to sur- 
vive, —that the ‘control’ of the great corporations should 
develop into a purely neutral technocracy, balancing a variety of 
claims by various groups in the community and assigning to each 
a portion of the income stream on the basis of public policy rather 
than private cupidity. 

This is close enough to the frequent statements from 
“White House sources” and to the language of the so- 
called Industrial Control Bill (known officially, I be- 
lieve, as the National Recovery Act). The Government 
will act as ‘umpire’ (this is the Administration word), 
settling the conflicting claims of ‘industry’ (the word 
used for ‘control’), investors, labor, farmers, consumers, 
so that the ‘rights’ of each will be ‘protected’ — a ‘fair 
return’ for the investor, a ‘just wage’ for the worker. 


This is the New Deal. 


Quite apart, for the moment, from whether such a 
charming and sympathetic plan could ever work, it 
must at once be remarked that it has little chance of 
being given a trial. To witness this we need only look at 
what has happened. The President seems to have been 
accomplishing fabulous amounts, but what actually has 
been done? To begin with, he saved the banks, with 
fanfares enough. And then—he cut the operating 
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budget of the Federal government: that is, at the ex- 
pense of unemployed veterans and low salaried govern- 
ment employees, he made sure of the credit standing of 
Federal securities, more than half of which are held by 
banks, more than half of the remainder by great invest- 
ment houses and insurance companies, and the rest 
almost entirely by the very wealthy (small investors 
cannot afford the low interest rates). Then — the 
Reforestation Act takes a load off the Unemployment 
Relief rolls, and keeps a number of men quiet by putting 
them to work at the lowest possible wages. So far there 
was a united support of the President; but at this point 
the opposition entered. Even the Securities Act, to 
‘protect the investor’, has had to have all its cutting 
teeth pulled before having a chance of passing; and the 
Farm Bill, which the farmers in insurrection finally 
forced, has been sufficiently sweetened only by promises 
that its ‘radical’ clauses aren’t really going to be used, 
and that the other clauses will benefit chiefly speculators 
in the commodity markets and the holders of farm 
mortgages. The National Recovery Act, advertised to 
control the ‘control’, has silenced the preliminary howls 
from Wall Street only when it is seen to be a “‘partner- 
ship of government in industry,” to aid the big units in 
their final elimination of their small competitors, and 
to guarantee profits. 

No, the ‘control’ has nothing to fear from the New 
Deal. And for the control to understand this, there will 
be needed only a little preliminary readjustment. The 
Chicago Tribune, The New York Evening Post, The New 
York Herald-Tribune, and the other extreme capitalist 
organs, have been entertaining their readers by referring 
to “soviet Washington” and “commissars” Moley and 
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Tugwell. They will learn, indeed they are already learn- 
ing, better. Kor this is not a soviet program; it is, quite 
precisely, a fascist program: the final consolidation of 
monopoly capitalism bringing a pseudo-order out of the 
dissolving competitive chaos, under the open and active 
leadership of the state, in a last stand against the claims 
of the masses. If the Administration intentions? are 
carried through, there will be many of the little fellows 
squeezed out; some bourgeois tears must fall. But the 
Forgotten Man, as before, will be remembered only at 
myth-feeding time. No, the danger, for us who look 
toward genuine social revolution, is not so much that 
the President will fail as that he will succeed. For in a 
country so politically moronic as ours it may very well 
not require the private army and the flags and the 
speeches and the coup d’état to usher in fascism. We are 
apt at tightening our own chains. But that, perhaps, 
may bring them the nearer to breaking. 


The Corporation and Revolution 


There remains to consider the most important question. 
Messrs. Berle and Means maintain that the change in 
the character of industrial enterprise brought about by 
the development of the modern corporation, and the con- 
sequent separation of ownership and control, constitute 
aerevolution: 44% .sthe corporation has changed the 
nature of profit-making enterprise. This revolution 
forms the subject of the present study.” “‘It is of the 
essence of revolutions of the more silent sort that they 


2 It should be noticed how often the President refer sto ‘states of mind’ in discuss- 
ing social problems — from the “the only thing we have to fear is fear itself” of the 
inaugural address, to the analysis of the major cause of war — as “fear of attack” 
—in the preposterous message to the rulers of the world. This ‘psychological’ ex- 
planation of social problems is an invariable sign of an inability to understand 
what is happening. 
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are unrecognized until they are far advanced.” “Grown 
to tremendous proportions, there may be said to have 
evolved a ‘corporate system’ — as there was once a 
feudal system.” ‘“‘In creating these new relationships, 
the quasi-public corporation may fairly be said to work 
a revolution.” 

Are the authors justified in calling the change they 
have outlined a ‘revolution’? And what, in general, is a 
social revolution? 

Clearly, this is a question of definition. But it should 
not be supposed that a definition need be “merely a 
matter of words” — as Japan’s ‘non-war’ with China 
will indicate. A good definition, in matters of this kind, 
should illuminate the process of historical change, and 
should be able to serve as a point of orientation for 
action. 

I agree with Messrs. Berle and Means in regarding 
social revolution as a change in property relations, a 
change in the social relations of production. They have 
shown such a change; and they are therefore entitled to 
call this change revolution. Furthermore, they have used 
excellent dialectic in showing that this change creates an 
‘objective’ * opposition — between ownership and ‘con- 
trol’; and, moreover, that this opposition, in the normal 
course of things and under normal human motives, gives 
rise to an active struggle of interests. This dialectic has 
been demonstrated in fact during the past four years by 
the cases already referred to and by others: Kreuger & 
Toll, Middle West Utilities, Bethlehem Steel, American 
Tobacco, Aviation Corporation, National City Bank, etc. 


31 define ‘objective’ in this analysis as “having meaning in terms of the social 
relations of production” — as opposed, for example, to beliefs, ideas, relations, etc. 
derived from, say, religion, myth, custom, personal biography. 
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However: a major social revolution is a change in the 
basic property relation. The mistake of the authors is in 
their belief that the relation they deal with is basic. Or, 
in other words, the change they describe is a change 
within the structure of capitalism, not from capitalism 
to a new social order. Their confusion is made evident 
in the following: 


Observable throughout the world, and in varying degrees of in- 
tensity, is this insistence that power in economic organization shall 
be subjected to the same tests of public benefit which have been 
applied in their turn to power otherwise located. In its most ex- 
treme aspect this is exhibited in the communist movement, which 
in its purest form is an insistence that a// of the powers and privi- 
leges of property, shall be used only in the common interest. In less 
extreme forms of socialist dogma, transfer of economic powers to 
the state for public service is demanded. In the strictly capitalist 
countries, and particularly in time of depression, demands are 
constantly put forward that the men controlling the great eco- 
nomic organisms be made to accept responsibility for the well-being 
of those who are subject to the organization, whether workers, 
investors, or consumers. In a sense the difference in all of these 
demands lies only in degree. 


It is the marxian belief, and my belief, that the com- 
munist demand is different in kind, and not merely in 
degree, from the other demands. 

Their own appendices provide the data for understand- 
ing how after all secondary is the change they describe. 
In Appendix K, they estimate that in 1929 from 4,000,- 
C00 to 7,000,000 persons in the United States owned 
stock — this, from a population of 120,000,000. It must 
be remembered that this does not necessarily represent 
a much larger number through the owners being ‘heads 
of families” — in families that own stock it is customary 
to have it distributed among all members, to teach 
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thrift, build up a ‘nest egg’, and avoid taxes. But this 
figure is likewise deceptive. In the same appendix, there 
is also quoted, from the Statistics of Income of 1927 
(the latest year for which such statistics are available), 
the following figures: 516,029 individuals (only 0.4% of 
the population), from the group reporting net incomes 
over $5,000, received 78.9% of all dividends paid to 
individuals. 

I am reminded of Marx’ discussion of “‘The Rate of 
Surplus Value.” In one paragraph, after showing how 
the surplus value derived from the landlord operation 
of a farm is divided into taxes, rent, profit, and interest, 
he goes on: “We have nothing to do with these details 
[of the division]. . . . The labourer spends more than 
half of the working day in producing surplus value which 
different persons, under various pretexts, share out 
among themselves.’ Or, as he elsewhere rather grimly 
puts it, “We are not interested in how the booty is 
divided.” 

The basic relation of capitalism can be expressed in a 
number of ways, all of them equally clear and compre- 
hensible to anyone willing to understand. For my present 
purpose: there is one group of persons (the bourgeoisie) 
entitled to an effective claim (i. e. money) on the prod- 
ucts of industry merely through a ‘legal’ interest of 
ownership — whether or not with ‘control’ —in the 
instruments of production and distribution, an owner- 
ship usually represented nowadays by stock certificates, 
bonds,‘ notes, mortgages, etc.; there is another group of 
persons (the proletariat) entitled to an effective claim 


‘From the point of view of capitalist legal theory, only stockholders are legal 
owners in a corporate enterprise — the others are merely ‘money-lenders’. It 
should be obvious that from my point of view the legal distinction, like most legal 
distinctions, is of no importance. 
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on the products of industry only by work (when they 
can find it) > only, that is, through the sale of their 
‘labor-power’. This relationship constitutes an objective 
opposition between these two classes of persons which 
is not in the least affected by the change in property 
relations described in The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property. 

Furthermore, the objective opposition involved in 
this double relationship — the opposition that is this 
relationship — would be in no way affected by even the 
most entire success of the Administration program for 
weeding the ills of industry. All that the Administration 
program could do, at its rosiest, by alleviating the more 
glaring contradictions and cruelties of the present crisis, 
and with the assistance of schools, newspapers, the 
churches, and patriotic propaganda, would be to quiet, 
for a time, the subjective bitterness and its attendant 
violent autreaks resulting from the objective opposi- 
tion. And for a time, for a very short time, only. 

The President wishes, and I think honestly wishes, to 
give the workers a ‘just wage’ and the investors a ‘fair 
return on their investment’. But these two notions are 
purely subjective; neither has any demonstrable objec- 
tive meaning 6 in terms of the relations of production. 
A ‘just wage’ is merely what the worker is for the time 
being satisfied to receive; a ‘fair return’ merely what 
the conscience of the courts allows the investor to get 
away with. To an even moderately class-conscious 


5 While writing this and the following sections I read Sidney Hook’s Towards an 
Understanding of Karl Marx, and found his Chapter XVI particularly illuminating 
in the present connection. None of what I am writing, of course, is ‘original’. I am 
writing in a tradition, and simply applying that tradition to the ‘problems at hand. 

6 In spite of the efforts of bourgeois economists to give them such: cf. the ‘ marginal 
utility theory of value’, or the U. S. Supreme Court rulings on ‘fair return’ in 
various Utilities cases. 
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worker — and he will become class-conscious periodi- 
cally, either through a lowering of his standard of living 
in a depression or through increasing need or increasing 
avarice or a growing gap between his and the bourgeois’ 
standard of life or through revolutionary ‘agitation, all 
of which are inevitable under capitalism — it cannot but 
seem that he and his fellow-workers are solely respon- 
sible for the creation of the products of industry and 
therefore solely entitled to an effective claim on them.’ 
To the class-conscious investor — and he is much more 
class-conscious than the worker, to begin with — it can- 
not but seem that it is solely the money that he supplies 
(money that either he or his ancestors seem to him to 
have accumulated through hard work, abstinence, fore- 
sight, and superior ability) which, as Americans express 
it, ‘‘oils the wheels of industry,” builds up the industrial 
plant and enables it to run, and that therefore it is sheer 
generosity on his part that allots the workers any share 
at all in the products of industry, any opportunity even 
to work. Of course occasional individuals will rise to a 
critical position in which they will be freed from this 
determination of their attitude by their class relation; 
but it is clear how rare these will be; and it should be 
remarked that none of them will be able to take a 
position on this question objectively ‘outside’ of the 
class opposition, since there is no outside. 

Since the state cannot ‘umpire’ fairly where there is 
no objective meaning to fairness, it must on the whole 


7 This is the class basis of the marxian theory of value, and of the marxian active 
revolutionary program. I wish to point out that I am not here suggesting a ‘moral 
determinism’. The implicit must of “to... a class-conscious worker .. . it 
cannot but seem” does not need to be a moral imperative from the standpoint of 
any given individual; it is rather the must of statistical description, as in such a 
statement as, “There cannot but be so-and-so many persons each week who have 
to get their money changed at Subway change booths.” 
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take one side or the other. But this is the reverse way of 
stating the fact: the state will be, simply, the represent- 
ative of the dominant of the two classes. The illusory 
belief that the state is autonomous, independent of the 
classes, and therefore able to balance their claims, which 
is Roosevelt’s belief, is fundamental to fascism. 

A major social revolution at the present time would 
be a change in this basic relationship, to a condition 
whereby all persons would stand in the same objective 
‘ownership’ relation to the instruments of production 
and distribution — that is, to collectivization of these 
instruments. This change would eliminate the objective 
opposition and thereby in consequence the possibility of 
subjective bitterness and antagonisms determined by it. 
And, since this change would remove the necessity for 
industry’s operating at a ‘profit’, the productive forces 
would thus be released to serve the needs of the persons 
comprising the revolutionary society. In this society, 
effective claim to the products of industry derived from 
legal ownership would be done away with; there would 
be only the claims derived from work,’ and the further 


8 From the Constitution of the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic: 

Article 2. The R. S. F. S. R. is a socialist state of workers and peasants. .. . 

Article 68. The right to vote and to be elected at the elections for the Soviets shall 
be enjoyed irrespective of sex, religion, race, nationality, residence and so forth by 
the following citizens of the R. S. F. S. R. who shall have attained the age of 18 years 
on the date of the election: 

a) All persons who earn their livelihood by engagement in productive, socially 
useful labour, and all persons who are engaged in household work, which enables the 
aforementioned persons to perform their productive work; 

b) The members of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army and Red Navy; 

c) Citizens who belong to any category enumerated in classes “a” and “b” of 
the present article but who are unable to work owing to aaWeR ghd 

Article 69. The following persons may not vote or be elected though they fall 
within one of the above categories: 

a) Any person who employs hired labour for the purpose of deriving a profit 
therefrom; 

b) Any person who lives on unearned income such as: interest on capital, income 
from enterprises, income from property and the like. . . 
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claims of need.?® 

To suppose that this revolution will usher in Utopia, 
however useful such a belief may be for revolutionary 
agitation, is of course a delusion. There will be plenty of 
objective oppositions remaining, and the struggles 
consequent upon them, as the history of the Soviet 
sufficiently proves. Among the most fundamental would 
be occupational oppositions, the chief of these that 
between farmer and industrial worker, others between 
factory worker and clerical worker and executive, 
between artist or intellectual and worker, etc. The same 
type of dialectic will apply: to the class-conscious farmer 
it will seem that he alone gives life to the nation, since 
we must eat to live; to the industrial worker it will seem 
that he alone, by his machines and agricultural imple- 
ments and his making of clothes and every other sort of 
manufactured product, has enabled the farmer to rise 
out of the most abject serfdom with its immediate and 
constant dependence on the soil. And so for the others. 
It will seem to each, therefore, that he is entitled to a 
larger share of the total social product. Nor will even 
the abstract principle of a strictly equal reward — even 
if, as is certainly doubtful in this country, the abstract 
principle could be accepted — solve the opposition. For 
there is no comparing the reward of a farmer, who gets 
directly from the land many of his required products, 
with that of a city-worker, who subsists entirely on 
purchased commodities. Nor will the often used slogan, 
“To each according to his needs,” serve much better; 
for need, unfortunately, is limited only by the imagi- 
nation. 


® Capitalism likewise, to some extent at least, recognizes or is forced to recognize, 
claims based on need: as in the cases of the blind, the insane, and even the unem- 
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But the one great opposition of present society, the 
Opposition that so imminently threatens our society 
with destruction, will be removed. If this change seems 
to some after all not very promising in the solution of 
our major troubles, it is at any rate our only hope. 


a) 
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(Part IT) 


NorpDENWALD was born in Vienna forty-eight 

years ago, the son of a colonel on the Austrian 
general staff. He was graduated from the Imperial 
Military Academy in 1906, badly wounded in the head 
(only his protruding frontal ridge saved his eyesight) in 
the trouble with Bosnia~-Herzogovina in 1908, cashiered 
for quarreling with his commanding officer. In 1909 he 
landed, penniless, in the United States. For five years he 
knocked around as a fashion correspondent, soldier, 
boatman, section hand, dishwasher, stable man, vaude- 
ville actor and fly-paper salesman. In 1914 his knowl- 
edge of European military and court etiquette got him a 
job on a movie called Old Heidelberg. The war brought 
Stroheim suddenly into demand to play villainous Prus- 
sian officers in such pro-ally films as For France and The 
Unbeliever. He became known as ‘The Man You Love 
To Hate’. Griffith gave him a mob part in the biblical 
episodes of Intolerance (“He’s one of those guys yelling 
‘Crucify him!’” explains Griffith) and used him as art 
director in some later films. When the war ended, so did 
the demand for Stroheim. After months of starvation, 
he showed Carl Laemmle a scenario he had written and 
managed to get Laemmle to let him make a movie from 
it. The maximum cost would be $25,000. The result was 
Blind Husbands, a melodrama of amorous intrigue done 
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in the Continental manner. It cost $85,000, but it was a 
box-office success. It was followed by The Devil’s Pass- 
key, a $75,000 production that somehow cost Mr. 
Laemmle $185,000 before it was finished. Stroheim now 
embarked on his masterpiece in this genre: Foolish 
Wives (1922) which he wrote, directed, played the lead 
in, and which was positively not to cost over $250,000. 
After he had shot 200,000 feet of film and spent over 
$1,000,000 the frantic Laemmle induced him to bring 
the picture to an abrupt end with a subtitle. But Foolish 
Wives was a great success. He was working on The 
Merry-Go-Round when Irving Thalberg, the curly- 
haired, cold-eyed Boy Wonder of Hollywood movie 
executives, took charge of Universal’s production end. 
Thalberg has the keenest nose for box-office values in 
all Hollywood. Shrewdly he sensed that Stroheim was a 
dead beat and forthwith fired him. Stroheim now went 
over to Metro which, in reckless disregard of Thalberg’s 
judgment, gave him carte blanche to make a super- 
special movie from Frank Norris’s novel McTeague. It is 
said that Stroheim had wanted to make the film ever 
since he had found the book, years before coming to 
Hollywood, in a cheap boarding house room. After he 
had run far over his allotted time and money, Stroheim 
presented Metro with a brutally realistic movie, com- 
pletely lacking in sex and box-office appeal, that took 
ten hours to show. They cut its forty-two reels down to 
ten reels, called it Greed, and sent it out to the theatres. 
It was a complete failure. Those who have seen Greed 
in its entirety (no one seems to know just what has be- 
come of it now) pronounce it one of the greatest Ameri- 
can films. In spite of everything, Stroheim was given 
The Merry Widow to direct. He turned out a frothy, 
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sophisticated film that was a commercial success. In 
June, 1926, Stroheim began making a movie for Para- 
mount to be called The Wedding March. He took a year 
to make it, another year to edit it, and finally suggested 
that it be run in two sections, with an intermission for 
dinner. Over Stroheim’s protests, Paramount cut the 
first half to ten reels and released it in 1928. So resound- 
ingly did it flop that the second half, 74e Honeymoon, 
was never released. Next he wrote, directed and acted in 
a white-men-in-the-tropics film starring Gloria Swanson 
and called Queen Kelly. But something happened — the 
talkies came in or Miss Swanson wasn’t pleased — and 
Queen Kelly was never shown in public. Since the talk- 
ies, Stroheim has been forced to fall back on acting. He 
has played, and well, in The Great Gabbo, Three Faces 
East, The Lost Squadron, and As You Desire Me. Re- 
cently Fox set him to work directing an affair called 
Walking Down Broadway, called him off when he had 
taken twenty-six reels without any commercially 
tangible result. 


The career of Stroheim presents in an intensified form 
the dilemma of every serious artist in Hollywood. His 
conflicts with the commercial end of the industry are 
those of his colleagues, and his frustration is theirs. But 
whereas they all compromise, more or less successfully, 
between Art and Mammon, such compromise is tempera- 
mentally impossible to Stroheim. He is a remarkable 
example, the only one Hollywood has to offer, of an 
artist who subordinates everything to what he considers 
his art. When he makes a movie, he loses all sense of 
time, of money, of human endurance. He keeps his 
actors at work until four in the morning, and he sees no 
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reason why an audience should not be willing to sit 
through ten hours of a movie — if it takes ten hours to 
adequately express his idea. He is, in fact, as indifferent 
to the reactions of the public as he is to the interests of 
the producers. “I never go to see my pictures in the 
theaters,” he once declared. The amazing thing is not 
that Stroheim has been thwarted at every turn of his 
career but that the producers have let such a lunatic 
spend as much of their money as they have. Stroheim 
obviously has no place in Hollywood. To me, he is the 
most interesting director out there. 

Greed is generally considered Von Stroheim’s master- 
piece, but the only one of his films with which I am very 
familiar is The Wedding March. My estimate of his abil- 
ity is therefore based chiefly on that remarkable film. 
Since, as we have seen, it has been released only in a 
mutilated version, there is no point in criticizing it as a 
whole. Looking at the parts, one is impressed most of 
all by their great variation in tone. With the flexibility 
and resource of a virtuoso, Von Stroheim adapts his 
style to the particular mood or emotion he wants to 
convey. His love scenes are lyrical with moonlight, 
apple-blossoms and soft focus effects. His butcher shop 
and his brothel are presented with the most realistic 
insistence on the sordid and physical. The beginning of 
the film is in still another key: it is cool, deft analysis of 
social situations — a prodigal son asking his parents for 
money, a flirtation in a crowd. This flirtation is a 
lengthy episode in which, by a directorial tour de force, 
one’s interest is held with only the slightest instruments 
of expression — a raising of the eyebrow, a glance, a dis- 
creet smile. To heighten the effect of this scene Von 
Stroheim places it against a background of an entirely 
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different tone: the pomp and circumstance of the 
Corpus Christi procession. This same principle of 
dramatic counterpoint is followed in the treatment of 
the characters. The minor actors are not suppressed to 
form a neutral background to the ‘stars’ as in most 
American movies, but on the contrary their personalities 
are strongly underlined. Thus when they come into 
contact with the principals or with each other, situations 
are created that are rich in the complexity of varying 
motives and emotions. The final wedding sequence, 
which assembles all the characters of the film, is built up 
wholly on this sort of counterpoint. The Wedding March 
is a most ambitious picture, as vast in emotional scope 
as The Birth of a Nation is vast in physical scope. Its 
greatness rests in the fact that it is ambitious without 
being heavy, serious without being dull, at once deeply 
felt and expressed in effective cinematic terms. 

With Stroheim realism is a religion. His favorite 
author is Zola. There seems to be no limit to his appetite 
for reality. When he was a boy, he used to compete with 
his brother in picking out military insignia. “There 
were 106 infantry regiments in Austria with special 
markings and stripes. Yet I knew them all,” he boasts. 
And again: “Somewhere in my subconscious mind I 
have a sort of photographic plate. I see everything in 
the form of a scene for a picture.’”’ Innumerable legends 
have grown up around his attention to detail: how he 
spent two weeks teaching a squad of extras to salute in 
the Austrian manner; how he insists that cinematic 
grand dukes shall wear crests on their silk underwear 
and cinematic beggars shall wear tattered underclothes; 
how he blackened the hooves of a squadron of cavalry 
horses with shoe polish. The triumph of Stroheim’s 
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realism is Greed, which is pure Zola from the opening 
shots of the cheap dentist’s office to the dead mule and 
salt-caked faces in the Death Valley sequence at the end. 
If Greed is Zolaesque, Foolish Wives and The Wedding 
March are Balzacian mixtures of melodrama, passion, 
and sophistication. Balzac would appreciate the worldly 
penetration of their analysis of personality, the richness 
of detail with which they define a social atmosphere, 
and the passion with which their characters pursue their 
ends. One recoils in amazement at the emotional inten- 
sity Stroheim can put into the melodramatic situations 
of such films. 

“Tf I can dominate a player,” Stroheim once re- 
marked, “I can get anything I want from her.” Actors 
to him are mere tools of his craft. They express him, not 
themselves. This was also the attitude of Griffith, who 
used to keep his actors in ignorance about the plot in 
order to keep the control more completely in his own 
hands. If they insisted on knowing something, he would 
purposely mislead them. No director gets more out of 
his actors than Stroheim. The doll-faced Mae Murray 
detested him when he directed her in The Merry Widow, 
but he forced her to really act for the first and last time 
in her career. He picked Zasu Pitts out of comedies and 
made her the tragic heroine of Greed. She has gone back 
to comedies, but Stroheim, and many of those who saw 
Greed call her the greatest tragic actress in Hollywood. 
(Milestone had her play the mother in 4// Quiet, but the 
executives couldn’t take her seriously, and he had to 
re-take her scenes with Beryl Mercer in her place.) He 
found Fay Wray in Westerns and gave her the lead in 
The Wedding March. Stroheim himself is an actor of 
extraordinary power. His playing, like his directing, 
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combines meticulousness with emotional intensity. With 
the utmost economy of means —a raised eyebrow, a 
slight motion of the lips — he gets terrific effects. His 
friend James Cruze, who directed him in The Great 
Gabbo, declares, “Von can steal any scene with the back 
of his fat neck.” 

In the twenty years Stroheim has been in Hollywood, 
he has made just seven pictures. Some directors — and 
able ones, too — turn out almost that many in a single 
year. LeRoy made six last year, Wellman made five. 
To such men a movie is merely a technical problem: 
how can this banal situation be dressed up to the best 
advantage, what directorial tricks will inject the great- 
est amount of synthetic vitality into it? But to Stroheim 
making a movie is an intensely personal experience. He 
takes it all much too seriously. He doesn’t understand 
that Hollywood exists to make money and that it is the 
business of the director to turn out, as cheaply and 
speedily as possible, a picture that people will pay to 
see. But then Stroheim has never had any sense of 
money. He has worked a year without salary just to get 
a movie finished the way he wanted it. Stroheim is a 
foolish fellow indeed compared to a director like the 
high-powered Clarence (“Never Made A Flop’) Brown, 
who gets $300,000 a year for putting Joan Crawford 
and Greta Garbo through their paces. He is stubborn, 
naive, conceited, wrong-headed, Quixotic. Inevitably 
he has made an utter mess out of his career: only one 
movie in the last five years, and that never completed; 
his wife reduced most of the time to one dress; he him- 
self forced to play small parts under directors who 
don’t know a tenth what he does. But Stroheim has one 
quality which the slick, facile technicians now dominant 
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in Hollywood somehow don’t seem to develop: a sense 
of personal integrity. No pressure can make him do 
what he doesn’t believe in. He stands up for his own 
ideas in spite of everything. He has guts. His career is a 
warning to most young directors, an inspiration to a 
few. 


FOSEF VON STERNBERG, according to Para- 
mount’s handout, was born in Vienna in 1894 and was 
graduated from the University of Vienna “with several 
degrees.’ Furthermore — “He has sandy brown hair, 
and blue eyes that often give the impression of being 
dull. That is when he is brooding.” Sternberg spurns as 
a canard the rumor that he was born Joe Stern of Brook- 
lyn. Like every one else in Hollywood, he has a ‘gag’ 
whereby he calls attention to himself. His particular gag 
is that he is an artist — aloof, temperamental, not to be 
imposed on by mere $150,000 a year studio executives. 
Strangely enough, there is a certain amount of sincerity 
behind this gag of Sternberg’s. In its interest he has 
unhesitatingly shattered to bits his Hollywood career, 
and not once but several times. After a decade of ap- 
prentice work as film cutter, camera man, scenarist, 
and so on, Sternberg entered on his career in 1924 by 
getting some one to put up $5,000 for a picture he 
wanted to make. This was The Salvation Hunters, a 
grimly realistic drama acted mostly by amateurs and 
photographed mostly against a mud scow in San Pedro 
Harbor. Chaplin saw the film and was impressed enough 
to give Sternberg $20,000 for a half interest. But when a 
Hollywood audience snickered at the pre-view, Chaplin 
pretended it was all a big joke — on Sternberg. The film 
was never released for a public showing. Perhaps as 
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another joke, Chaplin had United Artists hire Sternberg 
to direct Mary Pickford. The film was never made: 
America’s Sweetheart just didn’t get along with Stern- 
berg. He next went over to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
made two pot-boilers, and then broke his contract (“by 
mutual consent’”’). Once more Chaplin took him up. He 
directed Edna Purviance, Chaplin’s leading lady in the 
older comedies, in The Sea Gull. “Beautiful but not 
human,” was Hollywood’s reaction. The film was never 
released. It began to seem as if Sternberg was tempera- 
mentally incapable of making a commercial movie. 
When, in 1926, Paramount gave him a contract, no one 
was very much excited. Sternberg surprised every one, 
Paramount included, by turning out Underworld, a 
high-powered melodrama that is the ancestor of all 
gangster films. It was the biggest box office success of 
1927 and won Sternberg a bonus of $10,000 from Para- 
mount. He has been with Paramount ever since then. 
Notable among his silent productions were The Drag- 
net, The Last Command, The Docks of New York, and 
The Case of Lena Smith. His first talkie he made in 
Germany for U F A: The Blue Angel, starring Emil 
Jannings. To play opposite Jannings he picked an ob- 
scure German musical comedy actress named Marlene 
Dietrich. The story is that he chose her after hearing 
her say her one and only line in the show: “Hurrah for 
the gentleman who has won the Grand prize!”’ When he 
returned to this country, Dietrich came with him. His 
direction plus Paramount’s astute publicity made 
Dietrich into a star of the first magnitude, the pretender 
to Garbo’s crown. Except for 4n American Tragedy, 
every picture Sternberg has made since The Blue Angel 
has been built around Dietrich. There was Morocco in 
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1930, Dishonored in 1931, Shanghai Express and The 
Blonde Venus last year. His contract with Paramount 
expired several months ago and has not been renewed — 
largely because of a bitter quarrel over The Blonde 
Venus. He sailed for Germany in February — to work for 
U F A, was the report. But the Nazi revolution barred 
him (despite the ‘von’) from a U F A job — as it is said 
to have also caused U F A tto fire its most talented 
director, G. W. Pabst — and he sailed back to this 
country. There are rumors he is joining a new production 
company. 


Perhaps the best approach to Sternberg is through 
Stroheim. The two are linked together in many ways. 
The ‘von’ in Sternberg’s name may well be a furtive 
tribute to the man who taught him the use of significant 
detail. From Stroheim he also acquired his taste for 
realism, his meticulous attention to lighting and compo- 
sition. His first movie, The Salvation Hunters, which he 
still considers his best, was made soon after Stroheim’s 
Greed appeared. Its brutal heavy-handed realism was 
precisely that of Greed, which Sternberg is said to have 
studied closely. Some interesting parallels can be drawn 
between Sternberg’s The Case of Lena Smith and Stro- 
heim’s The Wedding March. Each was released in 1928; 
each was the last silent film by its creator; the setting 
of each was pre-war Vienna; each centered around a love 
affair between a young officer and a girl of the people; 
the full-scale reproduction of the facade of Corpus 
Christi church, one of the triumphs of Hollywood real- 
ism, was used in both films; and, finally, Lena Smith was 
dedicated to the mothers of the world, Fbe Wedding 
March to the lovers of the world. Even Sternberg’s well- 
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known ‘signature’, the black cat which appears in each 
of his films, may be traced to Stroheim. A black cat 
figured prominently and effectively in the climactic 
murder scene in Greed. 

Sternberg presents that mixture of temperament and 
affectation which marks the man of talent — as con- 
trasted with the man of genius. Stroheim is far more 
outré, and at the same time less affected. He has the 
passionate sincerity, the naive directness of genius. But 
there is always something small and self-conscious about 
Sternberg’s gestures. Stroheim is believable when he 
shaves his head and wears a silver bracelet. Sternberg is 
suspect even in so innocent a matter as the cane he 
carries: There is more than a little of the ‘art’ director 
about Sternberg, and his films often have a slick ‘arti- 
ness” about them. Both men have fought for their 
aesthetic integrity, both are known in Hollywood as “dif- 
ficult’, which means ‘honest’. But one feels that Stro- 
heim is irreconcilable because it is in his nature to be so, 
Sternberg because he wants to keep in character as an 
‘artist’. A case in point was the uproar with Paramount 
over Ihe Blonde Venus. Sternberg had written the 
scenario himself (it is notable how many of the directors 
considered are also skilled scenario writers) and he 
resented certain proposed changes — including, of 
course, a happy ending. When Paramount insisted, 
Sternberg took the train for New York. Paramount 
threatened to sue for $100,000 damages for breach of 
contract. (““One hundred thousand dollars? Is that all? 
I think they are trying to humiliate me,” observed 
Sternberg, unimpressed.) Things were finally patched 
up, however, and Sternberg completed the picture. 
After seeing it, I wonder what all the shooting was for. 
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There is nothing in it that makes the slightest difference, 
one way or another. It puts Sternberg in the ridiculous 
position of defending bad art against the onslaughts of 
commercialism. The pity of it is that there is a good deal 
of sincerity mixed up with Sternberg’s faking and pos- 
ing. And, of course, a great deal of talent. The talkie 
career of von Sternberg is a study in degeneration. For 
him Marlene Dietrich has been far more of a femme 
fatale than for any of her cinematic victims. Each of her 
films has been just a little worse than its predecessor. 

In his silent films Sternberg was as interesting a di- 
rector as Hollywood had to offer. They were cut so 
smoothly, with such a delicate sense of rhythm, that 
they had that finished, complete quality which few 
American films possess. Their photography was the best 
in Hollywood: luminous grey tones, rich dramatic 
chiaroscuro, with each shot a well-thought-out com- 
position in itself. A scenarist himself, Sternberg knew 
how to tell a story, how to keep it moving and give it 
suspense. His films moved along smoothly and swiftly, 
with the minimum of waste motion. Skillfully he 
kaleidoscoped the narrative so as to get pace and avoid 
wearisome exposition, as in Underworld when the mur- 
der is followed immediately by the judge pronouncing 
sentence of death. 

All of these gifts Sternberg had — and still has. But 
they have degenerated into the hollowest, most patent 
kind of technical trickery. His latest movie, The Blonde 
Venus, is perhaps the worst ever made. In it all Stern- 
berg’s gifts have turned sour. The photography is 
definitely ‘arty’ —a nauseating blend of hazy light, 
soft focus, over-blacks and over-whites, with each shot 
so obviously ‘composed’ as to be painful. Sternberg’s 
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rhythm has declined to a senseless, see-saw pattern. 
And his kaleidoscopic cutting has reached such a point 
that the film is all pace and nothing else. The scene 
changes often, simply because Sternberg didn’t have the 
vitality to get anything much out of any one scene. 
Therefore his camera flits restlessly, and fruitlessly, from 
New York to New Orleans to Berlin to Buenos Aires. 
The whole thing reminded me of the galvanic twitching 
of a corpse. As for the story, the characterizations, and 
the cast — never has there been anything more naive, 
more absurdly artificial and Hollywoodish. To survive in 
the hostile atmosphere of Hollywood, it would seem, the 
artist must have something more than talent. 


MERVYN LEROY is the current Boy Wonder 
among Hollywood directors. He is short, slight, and 
looks much younger than he is. When he went to a Man- 
hattan theatre recently to see a play he was going to 
direct, he was unable to convince the man in the box of- 
fice that he wasn’t his own office boy. To lend himself 
dignity, he puffs solemnly on a large cigar. It is rumoured 
that his real name is Lasky and that he is a nephew of 
Jesse Lasky, the producer. He was born in 1900 in San 
Francisco, and in 1920 he got a job as a cameraman at 
First National. He has stayed there ever since, which is 
something of a record in Hollywood. From playing bit 
parts and writing ‘gags’ for Colleen Moore pictures, he 
progressed to directing Mlle. Moore (said to have had 
the largest fan mail any star ever received) in several of 
her innocent little opera. Thence he rose to directing less 
innocent but equally ephemeral productions: Hor Stuff, 
Showgirl in Hollywood, Broadway Babies, Ritzy Rosie, 
and so on. In 1931 he surprised every one by turning out 
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Little Caesar, a gangster melodrama that was an enor- 
mous success at the box office and with the critics. 
Since then he has made a vast number of films, most of 
them mediocre, a few worth recording. Notable are: 
Five Star Final, which had a moral and emotional force 
rare in the American cinema; Gentleman’s Fate, an ex- 
cellent gangster picture in which LeRoy extracted from 
John Gilbert his first decent talkie performance; a fast- 
paced farce called High Pressure; Local Boy Makes 
Good, wherein LeRoy managed to restrain the appalling 
antics of Joe E. Brown enough to make him human and 
amusing for the first and last time; the sombre I am a 
Fugitive and the trivial, smartly directed Tonight or 
Never. When his wife divorced him last summer, his 
salary was $91,000. 


I should not hesitate to call Little Caesar the most suc- 
cessful talkie that has yet been made in this country. 
The credit goes chiefly, though not entirely, to LeRoy. 
He gave it a dynamic, driving pace which carried 
through to the very end. By skillful cutting he carried 
the rhythm of his episodes and related them so closely 
that, unlike most American talkies, Little Caesar seems 
to be an organic whole. He adroitly modulated the tone 
from tense melodrama (as in the gangsters’ inner sanc- 
tum scenes) to satire (as in the superb banquet episode) 
to the bleakest realism (as in the last reel). And he 
precisely caught the atmosphere of his night club, of his 
cheap flop house, of his lunch counters and hideaways. 
But there was also the performance of Edward G. 
Robinson (whom, to be sure, LeRoy picked, more or 
less out of the air, to play the part) which would have 
triumphed over any direction. And there was an excel- 
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lent script and a plot which was both dramatically and 
psychologically effective. It was a remarkably fine touch 
in the grand tragic manner, to have Ceasar’s ruin 
brought about by his one human feeling, which 1s also 
his one weakness: his friendship for Joe Massara. 

According to Hollywood legend, LeRoy had long been 
eager to make a movie out of W. R. Burnett’s novel, 
Little Caesar. When he learned that First National had 
bought the rights, he determined to get the assignment. 
Afire with enthusiasm, he spent weeks wandering about 
the Los Angeles waterfront, closely observing the way 
real gangsters acted and talked. His bosses were so im- 
pressed by his underworld erudition that they let him 
make the picture, which would normally have been 
assigned to a more eminent director. (LeRoy at the 
time had nothing to his credit except Broadway Babies 
and the like.) To avoid any possible interference from 
company executives, LeRoy refused to show them a 
single foot of the film until it was all taken, cut and as- 
sembled. Then when it was beyond their power to tinker 
or tone down, he ran off the completed film — and 
knocked them out of their chairs. They released it just 
as he had made it, and predicted a big success at the box 
office. For once, they were right. 

I have yet to see a dull movie by LeRoy. Whatever 
his movies fail to do, they always move. He knows how 
to give speed and pace to a film. His recent picture, Hard 
to Handle, for example, is a commonplace affair as to 
plot and dialogue, just another press-agent story. But 
LeRoy keeps the mechanism purring along at such a 
smooth, swift pace that one is not bored — until after 
it is all over and one has time to reflect. He makes his 
actors talk and move rapidly. He gets impetus every 
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now and then by a quick succession of short shots dis- 
solving into each other every five seconds or so. Above 
all, he doesn’t dot his i’s. Once his point is made, he 
moves on at once. Essentially, it is the vaudeville black- 
out technique. 

LeRoy is perhaps the most efficient director in Holly- 
wood. He is prolific, as the five full-length pictures he 
made last year testify. And he is versatile. Melodrama 
(as, Little Caesar), human document (Two Seconds), 
social propaganda (Five Star Final), farce (High Pres- 
sure), comedy of character (Local Boy Makes Good), 
sophisticated ‘drawing-room’ comedy (Zonight or 
Never) — all are grist to his mill. LeRoy, in a word, is 
the answer to every producer’s prayer: a director who 
has talent but who will do what he is told. It migh be 
better if he had some of Stroheim’s egotism and personal 
conviction, if he were a little more the individual artist 
and a little less the merely clever technician. But LeRoy 
makes no pretensions to being an artist. He is just a nice, 
modest, well-liked youngster, the boy friend of Ginger 
Rogers, the intimate of Jack Dempsey and ‘Junior’ 
Laemmle. “Mervyn,” gushes a Hearst writer, “Mervyn 
is known as ‘a great little guy’ on both coasts. He 
doesn’t pose as a prodigy, a genius, a ‘von’ LeRoy. He’s 
just a young feller trying to get along.” Which is 
precisely the trouble. 


LEWIS MILESTONE, whose actual name is said to 
be Milstein, is stoutly built, ruddy, blue-eyed. He has a 
nice sense of humour and it is rumoured about in Holly- 
wood that he reads books. He was born in Russia in 
1895. Sent to school in Germany by his father, a well- 
to-do manufacturer, he ran away to the United States. 
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He worked in a photographer’s studio and, on the out- 
break of the war, entered the photographic division of 
the Signal Corps. After the war he went to Hollywood as 
a film cutter at $20 a week, met a director named Milton 
Seiter, and collaborated with him on a series of piffling 
productions: Daddies, The Little Church Around the 
Corner, The Foolish Age and so on. In 1924 he got a job 
as director with Warner Brothers. He proved to be so 
useful that he was constantly being lent to other com- 
panies to help out with pictures that were not going well. 
This worked until the day he discovered that Warner 
Brothers were paying him $400 a week and charging 
other companies a minimum of $1,000 a week for his 
services. He revolted, broke his contract, and went 
through bankruptcy to satisfy the judgment Warner 
Brothers won against him. A free man once more, he 
signed a four-year contract with Howard Hughes, who 
was just beginning his high-powered career as an in- 
dependent producer. He made two excellent pictures for 
Hughes: the picaresque Two Arabian Knights, a rowdy, 
vulgar and very funny comedy, and a gangster melo- 
drama called The Racket. But Hughes, too, kept farming 
him out, which usually meant that he had to work on 
second-rate pictures. Milestone finally bought up the 
rest of his contract and once more regained his freedom. 
When Carl Laemmle in 1929 bought the screen rights to 
All Quiet On The Western Front, he sent for Milestone, 
already known as a director of ability and integrity, and 
had him make the movie. In 1931 he joined United 
Artists. He has made three films for them: The Front 
Page, which was widely considered the best movie of 
1931, Kain, a very poor picture indeed, and Hallelujah, 
I’m a Bum, which is even more painful. He seems to be 
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through with United Artists — perhaps wisely, con- 
sidering his last two pictures — and to be pondering his 
next move. There was a rumour last fall that he was to 
go to Spain with Sidney Franklin and Ernest Heming- 
way to make a movie about bullfighting. And a few 
months ago the papers printed an even more fantastic 
report: Milestone is to join forces with Lubitsch, Vidor 
and Sternberg in an entirely new producing company: 
Eastern Service Studios, Inc. Behind the new company 
is mysterious Captain Baynes. Behind Captain Baynes 
is the Electrical Research Products Corp., which makes 
talkies equipment. And behind the Electrical Research 
Products Corp. is Western Electric. Captain Baynes is 
reported to have already leased the Paramount Long 
Island studio, idle for many months, and to have made 
practically sure of his four directors. The present 
moment is a propitious one for getting them together. 
Milestone is at loose ends. Vidor has been working on 
his own for several years. And Paramount’s contracts 
with both Lubitsch and Sternberg are reported to have 
expired without being renewed. If Captain Baynes gets 
all four directors into his company, it will amount to a 
corner on Hollywood’s best directorial talent. 


To executives who grow worried when he is in the 
middle of a movie, Milestone quotes scripture: “O ye of 
little faith!’’ He will brook no interference once he has 
begun to work, and he insists on doing all his own 
cutting. His attitude is scrupulously, absurdly (from a 
Hollywood viewpoint) conscientious. Thus his break 
with Selznick two years ago, which killed the newborn 
Selznick-Milestone Pictures Corp., came about because 
Selznick wanted him to assume responsibility for seven 
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pictures a year. Milestone didn’t think he could satis- 
factorily oversee so many pictures, and so he gave up an 
excellent chance to become an independent producer. 
When he was making 4// Quiet, he was continually 
pestered by the producers’ insistence on a ‘happy end- 
ing’ — which he didn’t give them, by the way. Finally 
he called them on the phone and said: “I’ve got your 
happy ending. We’ll let the Germans win the war.” 
An enormous amount of praise has been heaped on 
All Quiet On The Western Front — more, I suspect, for 
its obvious sincerity and emotional integrity than for its 
cinematic qualities. It is a very fine movie, but I am 
inclined to think it has been overestimated. There is 
much talk of the picture’s realism, but I found the sets 
extremely artificial and the lighting very much in the 
overdramatic, glossy slick Hollywood manner. The 
French cottage had a property cow and a property cart 
posed in just the right place before it, the whole forming 
a composition reminiscent of a Royal Academy land- 
scape. The daylit battle scenes were reeking with Cali- 
fornia sunlight (compare the grim grey tone of Russian 
war films), and the night tableaux were full of calcium 
star shells, melodramatic shadows, and fake moonlight. 
There were too many dug-out scenes, and they were too 
full of confusion and squalor. Hollywood dugouts are al- 
ways phoney looking, anyway. Furthermore, the film is 
monotonous. Milestone is said to have cut it from 18,000 
to 12,000 feet, but another 2,000 feet could easily have 
been taken out. The class-room scene was much too 
long: the effect of the teacher’s patriotic monologue on 
his students could have been suggested in half the time. 
Another example is the scene where the boys look at the 
girl on the poster. This took several minutes, much too 
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long in view of the minor point made by the episode. 
Milestone’s use of the close-up seemed to me excessive. 
His trick of showing five or six faces in rhythmical suc- 
cession, while effective as a means of presenting the boy 
soldiers as a group of individuals, became an annoying 
mannerism. He has a way of shoving his camera into the 
face of the speaker — a trick he repeats in The Front 
Page. This gives a powerful drive to the spoken lines, 
but it gets tiresome. Also, the lines aren’t worth so much 
emphasis most of the time. 

The limitations of 4// Quiet are most apparent when it 
is compared to a war film like Dovzhenko’s Arsenal. 
Whereas the Russian has an inexhaustible variety of 
attack on his material, getting all sorts of contrasts and 
harmonies of scale, angle, distance, lighting, tempo and 
film texture, Milestone repeats himself tiresomely, his 
close-ups (even the infantry charges are done in close- 
up), his pearly grey lighting, his sluggish rhythm. Nor 
are there any such moments of intense imagination in 
All Quiet as occur in every reel of Arsenal. Even so ab- 
surd a war film as Griffith’s Hearts of the World contains 
passages better than anything in 4// Quiet. I refer to 
certain panoramic shots, mostly at the beginning of reel 
five, epic in their sense of mass and distance and God’s- 
eye scope. This is pure cinema —a matter of visual 
values entirely — and this is where Milestone is weak- 
est. His flair is for human, not abstract, drama. One is 
moved by his characters, whom he presents with sensi- 
tive awareness, but their cinematic realization leaves 
one cold. 

Of what might be called the ‘younger generation’ of 
Hollywood directors, Milestone and LeRoy are perhaps 
the most talented. Their work differs greatly. Mile- 
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stone’s movies tend to be slow-paced, brooding, emo- 
tional, Teutonic, while LeRoy’s are speedy, hard-boiled, 
nervous, American. But they are significantly alike in 
one essential. I have already commented on LeRoy’s 
extraordinary diversified output. And the writer who 
called Milestone ‘an efficient chameleon’ was just about 
right. What is the common denominator of the rowdy 
slapstick of Two Arabian Knights, the dogged, bitter 
realism of 4// Quiet, the noisy melodrama of The Front 
Page, the gentle whimsicality of Hallelujah, ’'m a Bum, 
and the cheap theatrics of Rain? To make for the last 
time a point I have already suggested several times be- 
fore: the type of director now in the saddle in Holly- 
wood is technically competent, clever, even intelligent 
but somehow lacking in individuality. It is not precisely 
a matter of ‘integrity,’ in Milestone’s case at least. As 
we have seen, he compromises very little with his ideals 
and has suffered considerably through his insistence on 
making movies his own way. Rather is it a matter of 
personality. There is a certain individual quality to the 
work of the best of the older generation — Griffith, 
Lubitsch, Sternberg, Stroheim. Their movies may be 
very poor indeed, but they are unmistakably theirs. No 
such personal note exists in the work of the younger 
generation. They have, it, seems, nothing to say. 


Dwicut MacDona.p 
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Homestead 
My fields are ribbed with stone, 


Ploughed with old watercourses, 
Where wander thin and lone 
My sheep and knobbly horses. 


On that sod the teazle 
Flourishes, and yarrow; 
The spectral weasel 

Stalks the hungry sparrow. 


Pasture-lands grazed bare, 
Hills gullied deep: 

They raise no provender 
For man or sheep. 


Yet in this bitter waste 

All seasons wrong 
Meadowlarks mate and nest, 
Mice rear their young. 


BERNARD RaymMuND 
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TT" virtues of Jefferson’s political philosophy 


have been somewhat obscured by the deficiencies 

of his character. He was, as he himself knew, 
temperamentally unfitted for a life of action. He fre- 
quently declared — and there is no reason to doubt his 
sincerity — that he disliked politics and would have 
preferred to live at peace on his own farm. Both his life 
and his writings reveal a lack of vital energy and of 
strong emotions. He hated controversy, and would 
conceal his true opinions rather than become involved 
in it. This weakness, when contrasted with the blunt 
honesty of such men as John and John Quincy Adams, 
caused him to appear cowardly and deceitful. If he was 
the most successful party leader in American history, 
it was not so much because of any great practical ability 
as because his ideals corresponded more nearly than 
those of his rivals to the wishes of the majority of the 
American people. 

Jefferson has usually been regarded as a petty bour- 
geois liberal. John Strachey, for example, counts him 
as a defender of the free market of capitalist society. 
Certainly, from a strictly Marxist standpoint, it would 
be impossible to judge him otherwise. American politics 
in the age of Jefferson was a conflict between the agri- 
cultural interest, represented by the ‘republican’ party, 
and the commercial and financial interests, represented 
by the federalist party. Jefferson was the leader of the 


1 Jefferson’s republican party is the ancestor of the modern democratic party. The 
federalist party corresponds to the dominant wing of the modern republican party. 
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agriculturalists, and especially of the small farmers. 
His political philosophy, however, was not merely an 
expression of economic interest or prejudice. Those 
persons who still believe that human nature is not 
wholly determined by class struggle can find in Jeffer- 
sonian democracy principles which might usefully be 
applied to the economic situation of our own day. 

Any political theory, if it is not dictated by immediate 
economic interest, is based on an opinion about human 
nature. The ideological basis of New England federal- 
ism was the Puritan belief that the mass of mankind 
were naturally bad and that morality meant a code 
of laws, the knowledge of which had been revealed 
through Jesus Christ to a chosen few. This belief was 
retained by the Boston Unitarians for generations after 
they had abandoned every other dogma of Christianity. 
It followed that a strong government should be erected, 
administered by the rich and wellborn, and more or less 
free from popular control. Federalist doctrine appealed 
to the commercial and financial classes, who had eco- 
nomic motives for disliking democracy, and especially 
to the public creditors, who desired payment in full, 
at the expense of the people, of claims which they them- 
selves had bought up at reduced prices. 

Jefferson, on the other hand, though he called himself 
a Unitarian, believed that the origin of morality was 
not revealed religion but human intuition. Man had a 
“sense of right and wrong, which, like the sense of 
tasting and feeling in every man, makes a part of his 
nature.’ It was an instinct, not a code of rules. Prov- 
idence had created man for society, and “morals were 
too essential to the happiness of man, to be risked on 
the uncertain combinations of the head. She laid their 
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foundations, therefore, in sentiment not in science.” 
This moral sense might be cultivated by reading good 
literature (Jefferson particularly recommended Sterne) 
and by the imitation of good people. Jefferson attributed 
his own moral development to his early association 
with estimable characters. “Under temptations and 
difficulties, I would ask myself what would Dr. Small, 
Mr. Wythe, Peyton Randolph do in this sraaen? 

. Seeking the same object through a process of 
fageal reasoning, and with the jaundiced eye of youth, 
I should often have erred.” 

This belief in a moral ‘sense’ must not be confused 
with the romantic and Emersonian deification of feel- 
ing. Jefferson recognized moral differences between 
people. The good man, however, was not one who 
obeyed an intellectualized code; he was the man who 
realized all the potentialities of human nature. Jeffer- 
son’s ethical attitudes were essentially those of the 
humanist tradition. For Jefferson, as for Aristotle, the 
good man was the standard of good and evil. The moral 
differences between men were a matter of degree, not of 
kind. The good man was what all men aspired to be, 
and his goodness would be recognized by others. 

Jefferson never lost sight of the end of all economic 
and political activity. The end was a life of leisure, in 
which one might enjoy the pleasures of the mind and 
of the senses. Jefferson himself wrote a treatise on 
prosody and was interested in enlarging the American 
language; he was devoted to music; and he considered 
it of urgent importance that public buildings should be 
aesthetically pleasing. He disliked the immorality of 
the French, but he delighted in their social grace and 
tact; and he considered good humor the most valuable 
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of all qualities. He had that instinct for privacy, that 
unwillingness to meddle with other people’s business, 
which is one of the foundations of civilized society. His 
strongest desire was to enjoy in peace his farm, his 
family, his friends and his books. Human nature, he 
believed, would become civilized when everybody 
could enjoy a farm, a family, friends and books. 

It followed from Jefferson’s opinion of human nature 
that under proper conditions men could be trusted to 
recognize their moral superiors. If the mass of the peo- 
ple were provided with the conditions necessary for 
moral development and given the power, unrestricted 
by financial or hereditary distinctions, to choose their 
rulers, then they would give authority to “the really 
good and wise.” For Jefferson, though he believed that 
men should have equal rights, emphatically did not 
believe that they were naturally equal. His political 
ideal was a society governed by “an aristocracy of 
virtue and talent.” He wished to make possible a true 
leadership — the leadership of the most civilized men, 
who were by no means identical, he believed, with those 
who happened to be rich or well born. 

The condition chiefly necessary for moral develop- 
ment was that each individual should be dependent for 
his livelihood not on others but on his own labor. For 
all wealth, as Jefferson realized, was created by labor. 
Those who consumed without producing were parasites. 
Jefferson’s hostility to parasitism was based, however, 
not on abstract theories of justice but on its moral 
effect both on those who profited by it and on their 
victims. A truly civilized society was impossible until 
it had been destroyed. 

In the age of Jefferson the only class who were en- 
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gaged in productive labor and were economically in- 
dependent were the farmers. He had no acquaintance 
with large-scale manufacturing. In any case he would 
have disapproved of it because it involved the exploita- 
tion of labor by the rich. He had no conception of the 
advantages of division of labor and social codperation, 
or of the possibility that the workers might themselves 
assume ownership of the means of production. These 
changes were hidden in the future. Jefferson’s ideal 
society was a society of small farmers, each of whom 
was independent of the market, producing and man- 
ufacturing all the necessities of life for himself. “I 
know no condition happier than that of a Virginia 
farmer might be . . .” he said. “His estate supplies a 
good table, clothes himself and his family with their 
ordinary apparel, furnishes a small surplus to buy salt, 
sugar, and coffee, and a little finery for his wife and 
daughters, enables him to receive and visit his friends, 
and furnishes him with pleasing and healthy occupa- 
tion, 

Jefferson was opposed to the federalists partly be- 
cause of their encouragement of commerce and finance 
and partly because they believed in creating a ruling 
class free from the duty of labor and from popular 
control. These two methods of defining federalism were, 
in Jefferson’s opinion, merely different aspects of the 
same fact: that it would result in parasitism and moral 
corruption. 

Commerce, more obviously than any other kind of 
parasitism, would make men corrupt. When they lived 
by buying and selling, and were dependent “‘on casual- 
ties and caprice of customers,” “every generous, nay, 
every just sentiment, is absorbed in the thirst for gold.” 
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“The selfish spirit of commerce, which knows no coun- 
try, and feels no passion or principle but that of gain” 
would “rot to the core’? a nation which lived by it. 
“Money, and not morality, is the principle of commerce 
and commercial nations.” 

Financiers and rentiers, similarly, were occupied in 
appropriating wealth which they had not created. This 
was particularly obvious in holders of government stock. 
In England, after the Napoleonic war, the public cred- 
itors owned the entire country, robbing the workers of 
eleven pence in every shilling of their earnings. The only 
remedy was for the government to pay every debt as 
soon as it was incurred or where this was impossible, 
as in England, to repudiate the whole of the national 
debt. Stock exchange speculation and issues of paper 
money by the banks were also devices “to enrich swin- 
dlers at the expense of the honest and industrious part 
of the nation.”’ Such practices, in America, caused the 
workers to be plundered of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, which, instead of being spent on providing them 
with the necessities of life, were wasted by the rich on 
“sumptuous houses, carriages, and dinners.” A society 
in which it was possible for citizens to free themselves 
from the duty of labor by means of financial specula- 
tion, encouraged a spirit of gambling and a love of 
luxury which prevented “permanent improvement, 
quiet life, and orderly conduct.” 

Hereditary aristocracies, similarly, were based on the 
robbery of the masses. Their unjust origin and evil 
effects were very fully exemplified in England. In the 
Dark Ages men had enjoyed equal rights. The social 
system of the Anglo-Saxons, “as it stood before the 
eighth century, had been the wisest and most perfect 
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ever yet devised by the wit of man.” This system had 
been destroyed by feudalism and by the Norman Con- 
quest. ‘“‘Kings, nobles, and priests” had formed “an 
abandoned conspiracy against the happiness of the 
mass of the people.” Partly by force, partly by en- 
couraging ignorance and superstition, they had ac- 
quired the privilege of living in idleness at the expense 
of the masses. ‘‘Still further to constrain the brute 
force of the people, they deem it necessary to keep them 
down by hard labor, poverty and ignorance, and to 
take from them, as from bees, so much of their earnings, 
as that unremitting labor shall be necessary to obtain a 
sufficient surplus barely to sustain a scanty and miser- 
able life. And these earnings they apply to maintain 
their privileged orders in splendor and idleness, to fas- 
cinate the eyes of the people, and excite in them an 
humble adoration and submission, as to an order to 
superior beings.” In such a society “every man must 
be either pike or gudgeon, hammer or anvil.’’ The gov- 
ernment in such circumstances was controlled by the 
rich in their own interests; it was a rule of ‘‘ wolves over 
sheep,” of “kites over pigeons.” 

America had no hereditary aristocracy, but she 
might acquire “functionaries,’’ who were an equall 
noxious group of “parasites living on the labor of the 
industrious.”’ This group was always liable to increase, 
in democratic America as much as in Europe, since 
“mankind soon learn to make interested uses of every 
right and power which they possess.” “The natural 
progress of things is for liberty to yield and government 
to gain ground.” “Our functionaries and theirs are 
wares from the same workshop; made of the same 
materials and by the same hand.” The only remedy 
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was unceasing vigilance.’ ““Unless the mass retains 
sufficient control over those intrusted with the powers 
of government, these will be perverted to their own 
oppression, and to the perpetuation of wealth and 
power in the individuals and their families selected for 
the trust.” “Pomp and fulsome attentions by our cit- 
izens to their functionaries,” tending to set them “at 
their ease, at the expense of the people,” would speedily 
render the American government “as venal and op- 
pressive as the government from which we separated.” 

Under the same condemnation Jefferson included 
scholars and intellectuals. To intellectual activity — at 
least in America — his attitude was very utilitarian. 
It was laudable only in so far as it actually contributed 
to the improvement of human life. Cultural develop- 
ment was the end, but it was impossible unless physical 
welfare were provided for first. He himself had little 
interest in books of speculation; and when he visited 
Europe he severely restricted his attention to objects 
which might with advantage be reproduced in his own 
country. Throughout his life he devoted the largest 
part of his leisure time to technical devices for decreas- 
ing labor. For the useful arts, he declared, were more 
necessary than the elegant arts. “The greatest service 
which can be rendered any country is, to add an useful 
plant to its culture.” The general preference of mental 
to physical labor was dangerous. For this reason he 
believed that there had long been “an overcharge in 
the class of competitors for learned occupations.” “All 
the efforts of society”’ had been “‘directed to the increase 
of learning, and the inducements of respect, ease, and 
profit were held up for its encouragement. Even the 
charities of the nation forgot that misery was their 
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object, and spent themselves in founding schools.” 
An unjust distribution of the national wealth might 
result, no doubt, in intellectual preéminence. In Eng- 
land persons, “living on the industry of their fathers 
or on the earnings of their fellow-citizens, given away 
by their rulers in sinecures and pensions,” had devoted 
themselves to science. But “if science produces no 
better fruits than tyranny, murder, rapine, and destitu- 
tion of national morality, I would rather wish our 
country to be ignorant.” Jefferson, therefore, did not 
expect or desire that America should immediately be- 
come the intellectual rival of the European countries. 
“Tn time it will be otherwise.” 

Parasitical classes became corrupt; but so, even more 
obviously, did their victims. The inhabitants of large 
cities, dependent for their livelihood on those who ex- 
ploited them and “‘vitiated and debased . . . by ig- 
norance, indigence and oppression,” were merely “‘fit 
tools for the designs of ambition.” They were a “‘ca- 
naille,” in whose hands power “‘would be instantly 
perverted to the demolition and destruction of every- 
thing.’ People were rendered unfit for political freedom 
by any economic dependence upon others. For this 
reason Jefferson was opposed to the immigration into 
America of working-class Europeans who “will bring 
with them the principles of the governments which 
they leave, imbibed in their early youth; or, if able to 
throw them off, it will be in exchange for an unbounded 
licentiousness.”’ American wage-earners could be trusted, 
he believed, as long as, owing to the abundance of 
vacant land, they could insist on adequate wages. But 
“when we get piled upon one another as in Europe, we 
shall become corrupt as in Europe, and go to eating 
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one another as they do there.’’ New York already, 
“like London, seems to be a Cloacina of all the de- 
pravities of human nature.” 

For unjust distribution of national wealth the remedy 
was legislative action or, if necessary, revolution. “The 
only orthodox object of the institution of government 
is to secure the greatest degree of happiness possible to 
the general mass of those associated under it,” and 
property, therefore, had no rights. ‘The mass of man- 
kind has not been born with saddles on their backs, nor 
a favored few booted and spurred, ready to ride them.” 
Legislators, said Jefferson, “cannot invent too many 
devices for subdividing property”; they ought “‘to 
exempt all from taxation below a certain point, and to 
tax the higher portions or property in geometrical pro- 
gression as they rise.” When there were workers without 
employment, and land which was not being cultivated, 
the “laws of property have been so far extended as to 
violate natural right,” and “the fundamental right to 
labor the earth returns to the unemployed.” When the 
rich were in control of the government, so that revolu- 
tion was the only remedy, there must be no shrinking 
from bloodshed. “‘Rather than it should have failed,”’ 
said Jefferson of the French Revolution, “I would have 
seen half the earth desolated; were there but an Adam 
and an Eve left in every country, and left free, it would 
be better than as it now is.” 

Revolution might become necessary in America if 
the federalists had their way. Jefferson hoped, however, 
by organizing “the landed and laboring interests”’ 
into the ‘republican’ party, to postpone it indefinitely. 
He wished not merely to check the growth of commerce 
and finance and of federalist doctrine but to destroy 
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them. He considered that the ideal for which independ- 
ence had been gained and a new government erected 
was identical with the ideal of the republican party. 
The farmers, he said, “are the true representatives of 
the great American interest, and are alone to be relied 
on for expressing the proper American sentiments.” 
He did not regard the federalists as belonging to the 
American nation at all. “The republicans,” he said, 
‘“‘are the nation. Their opponents are but a faction.” 
The government, he considered, ought to be adminis- 
tered consistently for the benefit of “the agricultural 
interest,’ and at the expense of the rich, who alone 
were to pay taxes. 

When the republicans assumed office in 1801 —a 
change which Jefferson considered as important as the 
acquisition of independence — he at once set himself 
to destroy the federalist party. He was no believer in 
the party system as practised in England, which seemed 
to him to be a competition between two sets of parasites 
for the privilege of “‘taking from the mouth of labor the 
bread it has earned.” “To keep themselves in, when 
they are in,” he said, “every stratagem must be prac- 
tised, every artifice used which may flatter the pride, 
the passions or power of the nation. Justice, honor, faith 
must yield to the necessity of keeping themselves in 
place. The question whether a measure is moral is never 
asked.’ The majority of the supporters of federalism, 
in his opinion, were honest farmers and laborers who 
had been misled by malicious propaganda. Believing 
that their eyes had been opened by the federalist con- 
spiracy to make Aaron Burr president, he made such a 
general statement of republican principles as would 
rally them to the republican party. But as for the feder- 
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alist leaders, “let them have justice and protection 
against personal violence, but no favor. Powers: and 
preéminences conferred on them are daggers put into 
the hands of assassins.” As long as federalism was a 
danger strong government and party discipline were 
necessary. Jefferson had repeatedly declared that re- 
bellions by the people against an unjust government 
were necessary and beneficial; but when there were 
threats of disobedience to republican laws by New 
England merchants, he thought it advisable ‘“‘to crush 
these audacious proceedings, and to make the offenders 
feel the consequences of individuals daring to oppose a 
law by force.’ Under such circumstances republican 
journalists and congressmen ought to support the 
decisions of the party leaders, “‘even if we think we are 
wiser than they, honester than they are, or possessing 
more enlarged information of the state of things.” 
“The want of this spirit of compromise, or of self-dis- 
trust... is what gives the federalists victories.” 

If federalism were destroyed and America became a 
land of small farmers, then government would scarcely 
be required. Government was an evil, because its func- 
tionaries tended always to free themselves from popular 
control, “consume the public contributions, and oppress 
the people with labor and poverty.” Corrupt citizens 
required a strong government; but among “men, en- 
joying in ease and security the full fruits of their own 
industry, enlisted by all their interests on the side of 
law and order, habituated to think for themselves, and 
to follow their reason as their guide,” the state would 
almost cease to exist. Like their Indian neighbors, the 
Americans would be governed by their own manners 
and morals instead of by political coercion. 
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Such a society, moreover, would be almost self- 
sufficient. Some international exchange was necessary: 
“the surplus product of agriculture’? must be traded 
for ‘‘articles we cannot raise.’’ And Jefferson was at 
first inclined to favor the importation of manufactured 
goods, though he afterwards decided that the farmers 
could manufacture what they needed themselves; the 
embargo on European trade of 1808 was beneficial be- 
cause its result was that “every family in the country 
is a manufactory within itself.”” But any commerce with 
foreign countries above this bare minimum would 
make necessary a strong navy and would inevitably 
lead to war. The choice before America was between 
“restricted commerce, peace, and steady occupation 
for all” and “‘licentious commerce and gambling specu- 
lations for a few, with eternal war for the many.” 

Federalism, however, was never destroyed. It was 
entrenched in the Supreme Court, where it was pro- 
tected by the Constitution. Jefferson had, of course, no 
superstitious reverence for that document: one of his 
favorite ideas was that no generation had a right to 
bind posterity, and a generation, he calculated, lasted 
for a mere nineteen years. But the Constitution, though 
originally constructed in the interests of the rich, had 
been adopted by the republican party in their struggle 
with Hamiltonianism; and Jefferson, therefore, though 
he did not shrink occasionally from disobeying it in the 
interests of the farmers — notably by the Louisiana 
purchase and, less obviously, by recommending internal 
improvements — did not venture on such a flagrant 
violation of it as would be required by the removal of 
Chief Justice Marshall. Yet Marshall, he knew, was 
working to strengthen the federal government at the 
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expense of the states. This would make popular control 
impossible. Government officials would be free to 
strengthen and enrich themselves, and they themselves 
would be bought by the rich. “If ever this vast country 
is brought under a single government, it will be one of 
the most extensive corruption, indifferent and incapable 
of a wholesome care over so wide a spread of surface.” 
Salaried offices, “withdrawn from the eyes of the peo- 
ple,” would be “bought and sold as at market.” 
“You will have to choose between reformation and 
revolution.” In anticipation of this evil Jefferson 
favored permanence of tenure for civil servants; rota- 
tion of office “‘will keep in constant excitement all the 
hungry cormorants for office, render them, as well as 
those in place, sycophants to their Senators, engage 
these in eternal intrigue to turn out one and put in 
another, in cabals to swap work; and make of them 
. mere sinks of corruption and faction.” 

Moreover, the financial and commercial interests 
continued to flourish. The rupture of trade relations 
with England merely caused them to transfer their at- 
tention to manufacturing. There was always danger 
that the government might pass under their control. 
The power of the bankers was particularly threatening: 
they might, said Jefferson, be able to dictate the foreign 
policy of the country. He considered “no government 
safe which is under the vassalage of any self-constituted 
authorities, or any other authority than that of the 
nation.”’ He foresaw danger, in fact, in any organized 
group which might hinder the government from obeying 
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the formation of the Cincinnati? at the conclusion of 
the War of Independence; and when, near the end of his 
life, he was invited to join a society for promoting 
civilization among the Indians — innocuous enough, 
on the surface — he expressed his fear of all “private 
associations . . . whose magnitude may rivalize and 
jeopardize the march of regular government.” 

The only safeguard was unremitting watchfulness by 
the landed and laboring interests. The people must be 
educated, they must read newspapers, they must be- 
come accustomed to take, every day, an active part in 
politics. The government must be still further decen- 
tralized; the states were too large. Liberty could only be 
secured “by dividing and subdividing these representa- 
tives from the great national one down through all its 
subdivisions, until it ends in the administration of every 
man’s farm by himself.” The states should be divided 
into wards or townships, as those in New England 
already were, so that every individual might share in 
the administration. 

Near the end of his life Jefferson perceived that fed- 
eralism was growing stronger. The republican party was 
no longer Jeffersonian; former federalists, having 
adopted a “ pseudo-republican mask”’ and assisted by 
“‘unsuspecting or apostate recruits from our ranks,” 
were boring from within. The slavery question, raised 
over the admission of Missouri to the Union in 1819, 
was a federalist trick to separate the South from the 
West, increase the influence of New England, and give 
new powers to the federal government. It was “not a 
moral question, but one merely of power.”’ He began 


2 Equivalent to the modern American Legion, except that membership was con- 


fined to officers. 
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to regret the fusion of parties which he had effected in 
1801, and even to favor secession. “‘I would rather the 
States should withdraw, which are for unlimited com- 
merce and war, and confederate with those alone which 
are for peace and agriculture.’’ He had anticipated, 
however, that the two agricultural sections — the 
South and the West — would always stand together 
against commercial and industrial New England. He 
was disappointed to discover that the western states, 
drawn by the bait of internal improvements and 
separated from the South by the slavery issue, were 
inclining towards an alliance with New England. 
Before his death he had premonitions both of the 
Civil War and of the alliance of eastern pluto- 
crats with western farmers which has governed the 
country almost without interruption since 1860. 


Jefferson died in 1826. During the century which has 
elapsed since that date all that he feared has come about 
and all his warnings have been justified. An enumeration 
of the Jeffersonian principles which have been violated, 
and of which the violation has had such consequences 
as Jefferson predicted, would be almost a history of the 
United States. All that has survived of the Jeffersonian 
system is a suspicion of government interference and a 
belief in national isolation which, active in a wholly 
different situation from that which Jefferson contem- 
plated, have merely increased the general chaos. 

A chief reason for Jefferson’s failure was, of course, 
slavery. The agricultural interest was split between the 
rich planters and the farmers. The settlement of the 
western states, which made the breeding of slaves for 
the market a profitable business, developed in the Old 
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South a commercial spirit, causing moral corruption and 
foreign war, much more virulent than that which Jeffer- 
son had discerned in New England. 

Jefferson had, in the state of Virginia, consistently 
worked to undermine the dominance of the planters, 
both during his early political career before he became 
a national figure and after his retirement from the 
presidency; and he had always been opposed to slavery. 
But, believing that the slaveowners themselves would, 
in course of time, see the necessity of emancipation, he 
refused to arouse hostility by making any move in that 
direction himself. In any case black and white could not 
live as equals under the same government; the negroes 
were not fitted for it either by natural ability or by edu- 
cation. The only ultimate solution was to deport all 
black persons to Africa or some other part of America. 
Meanwhile he was in favor of spreading the slaves into 
other parts of the Union, in order that the evil might be 
diffused. This, he declared, would not increase their 
number. 

Even without slavery, however, it is unlikely that the 
Jeffersonian system would have survived. The farmers 
were not fitted by their economic situation to defend it. 

Peasant proprietorship frees men from dependence 
on other men, but only at the cost of making them 
slaves to nature. The need for unremitting labor allows 
them leisure neither for education nor for political ac- 
tivity. Small farmers are an admirable element in a 
community in which there are many different classes; 
but a society consisting wholly of small farmers is 
necessarily backward and ignorant. Jefferson admitted 
at least once in his life — when he was making plans for 
the University of Virginia — that in practice only per- 
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sons of unusual wealth — such as himself — would 
have opportunity for political leadership. Yet the chief 
object of his career was to prevent the growth of any 
rich leisure class. The problem was, before the develop- 
ment under the capitalist system of machinery and 
social codperation, really insoluble. In the eighteenth 
century there was much to be said for such a distribu- 
tion of wealth as would provide a few persons with 
leisure. 

Jefferson’s rationalism and zeal for technical improve- 
ment were essentially urban characteristics, acquired 
from the bourgeois intellectuals of Europe. Farmers, 
directly dependent upon the elements, are generally 
superstitious and conservative; and their poverty and 
inability to codperate make impossible any serious 
effort to diminish labor. It is for this reason, perhaps, 
that the most prominent advocates of peasant proprie- 
torship, in our own day, are Roman Catholic intellec- 
tuals. Jefferson himself was occasionally thwarted by 
religious intolerance, and he could not always attribute 
it to the corrupt influence of the federalist clergy of 
New England. In his own state of Virginia he was un- 
able to appoint a Unitarian to a university professor- 
ship. 

The farmers, moreover, were not disposed to exercise 
that vigilance which Jefferson continually recommended 
and which alone could check the growth of commerce 
and finance and the acquisition of political power by 
the rich. The agricultural sections were usually hostile 
to the moneyed classes, but their hostility expressed 
itself only in times of economic crisis; their associations 
with capitalism were too indirect and intermittent for 
effective action. In practice their support could fre- 
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quently be bought with internal improvements and 
cheap land. The Jeffersonian system could have been 
defended only by a class who were continuously con- 
scious that their own economic interests were incom- 
patible with those of a moneyed class. 

In other words the Jeffersonian system required, for 
its successful application, a social codperation such as 
was unknown before the Industrial Revolution. Not 
until men had been brought together to solve in associa- 
tion the problems of livelihood did leisure become 
possible for more than a small class. Not until they had 
been united into a single interdependent community 
by the division of labor did those engaged in production 
become sufficiently affected by the corruption of com- 
mercialism and financial speculation and by the political 
dominance of money to be directly interested in their 
destruction. 

Jefferson’s political theories, modified by the principle 
of social codperation.and applied to modern industrial 
society, would mean the abolition of all classes except 
the working class and the control of production for the 
benefit of the community instead of for the private 
profit of individual capitalists. The ideals which caused 
Jefferson, in the eighteenth century, to ally himself 
with the small farmers would, in the twentieth century, 
result in communism. 

The Jeffersonian approach to social problems is, 
however, fundamentally different from that of marxist 
communism. Marxism, when erected into an all-em- 
bracing philosophy of life, has obvious deficiencies; 
and the value of studying such a thinker as Jefferson 
is that it suggests that certain of these deficiencies are 
not irremediable. 
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Marx’s great achievement was to show how the 
capitalist method of production was creating a social 
organization and a psychological attitude which, either 
by revolutionary action or (in countries so completely 
industrialized as England and America) perhaps by a 
more peaceful evolution, would result in communism. 
For Marx, however, eee psychology was determined 
by its economic environment, and there could therefore 
be no absolute standards of value by which one system 
might be judged as more desirable than another. 
Communism must be established not because it was 
desirable but because it was inevitable. The historic 
inevitability of communism being a primary postulate, 
Marxism judges all cultural activities and all concep- 
tions of truth* and justice according to whether they 
seem likely to help or hinder the establishment of 
communism. 

A Jeffersonian, on the other hand, would adopt 
communism not because it was inevitable but because 
it was desirable. He would deduce its desirability from 
the traditional humanist view of human nature. And 
believing that the fundamental elements of human 
nature were not changed by changes in an economic 
environment, he would maintain that standards of 
truth and justice were not relative to particular eco- 


3 For orthodox Marxism, as far as one can judge, there is no such thing as truth. 
Most arguments in defense of Marxist philosophy can be reduced to the proposition 
that Marxism (including its nineteenth-century materialism and its naive epistemol- 
ogy) is ‘true’ because those who do not accept it as true are more likely to com- 
promise with the bourgeoisie. See, for example, Jerome’s attack on Sidney Hook in 
The Communist for January, 1933. Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio-Criticism 
illustrates the same confusion between truth and political utility. But either Marx- 
ism is true, in which case it can be defended without using the argument of political 
utility; or else it merely reflects the politico-economic situation of the proletariat, 
in which case its validity will expire as soon as a Communist classless society is 


established. 
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nomic situations and that those philosophers and artists 
of the past who had penetrated beneath the social 
arrangements of their own day would retain their value 
in a communist society. 

Both methods of approach are required. It is neces- 
sary to realize that present political and economic 
tendencies are leading to some kind of communism. On 
the other hand unless the society of the future is per- 
meated by some more or less universal standards of 
value, it will be of a peculiarly dogmatic and intolerant 
character. In practice, of course, communists claim 
that communism is desirable as well as inevitable; they 
promise that human personality will be able to develop 
more freely and completely than ever before in history. 
Their unstated assumption, in other words, is that of the 
value of individual personality. This assumption was 
also the core of the humanist tradition of western 
Europe, and in Jeffersonianism it is fused with the 
communist equalitarian ideal. Communism will never 
fulfil its promise unless, like Jefferson, it makes this 
assumption more explicit,‘ unless it admits that human 
personality is not wholly moulded by economic condi- 
tions and that the cultural achievements of the past 
remain valid for the future. 

Jeffersonianism has another, and more immediate, 
advantage. It shows how the communist ideal can be 

4 Trotsky, at least, makes this assumption sufficiently explicit. “In the mass,” 
he says, “proletarian individuality has not been sufficiently formed and differenti- 
ated. It is just such heightening of the objective quality and the subjective con- 
sciousness of individuality that is the most valuable contribution of the cultural 
advance at the threshold of which we stand today. It is childish to think that 
bourgeois de/les lettres can make a breach in class solidarity. What the worker will 
take from Shakespeare, Goethe, Pushkin or Dostoievsky, will be a more complex 
idea of human personality, of its passions and feelings, a deeper and profounder 


understanding of its psychic sources and of the role of the unconscious, etc. In the 
final analysis, the worker will become richer.” 
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connected with American traditions. As long as ortho- 
dox communism refused to appeal to American tradi- 
tions, its victory is probably impossible. There is no 
logical incompatibility between communism and a 
correctly understood nationalism. Internationalism is 
more obviously a feature of the capitalist system than of 
an ideal communist society. The international union 
of the proletariat may be a necessary weapon against 
an international capitalism; but if communism de- 
stroys “‘the selfish spirit of commerce, which knows no 
country and feels no passion or principle but that of 
gain,” if it puts an end to the exploitation of one race by 
another and makes the will of the masses in each coun- 
try supreme, it will strengthen national cultures and 
traditions. This has already happened in Soviet Russia, 
the only country in the world where minority races are 
encouraged to use their own languages. 

Communism, after all, is not an abstract system of 
dogmas; it is an attempt to formulate and give direc- 
tion to the will of the mass of the people. The commu- 
nist spirit is much broader and more fluid than Marxism 
or Leninism, and any attempt to restrict it within a 
narrow and dogmatic system will postpone its victory. 
Any permanent social order must be based on the 
fundamental elements of human nature and must ac- 
cept and make use of the achievements of the past. 
For this reason Jefferson’s fusion of traditional human- 
ism with modern equalitarianism, and his influence in 
moulding the American tradition, are peculiarly valu- 
able. 


Henry BAmMrorD PARKES 
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ROM extreme points of the compass wandered 6 
Pes 1 from the North, 1 from the South, 2 from 

the Southwest, 1 from the East, 1 from the North- 
west. They were isolated and disorganized, without 
goal, home, prospects, food, or occupation. Wherever 
they went, they went some place else; till all came to- 
gether in Ohio. Between being apart and being together: 
what a difference! and this story is all about that. They 
were Luke, Harry, Henry, Herman, Roger, and Robert. 


The Search for Food 


I. In the hot sunlight they set about robbing a truck- 
garden. 

Harry and Henry, who were kids, 14 years old, stood 
guard outside the hedge, while the others sneaked under 
like 4 suspicions. 

Last week, before they met, the kid Henry cried 
without cessation. Altho he got out of breath and tears, 
he continued with the same hollow in his chest and 
burning eyes; he could hardly swallow; when he ate he 
tasted snivelling in his food. Really, he was ill with a 
kind of colic or dysentery. When his health improved 
and he had wept out all his misery, he got over it; but 
the brutalizing effect of such a cure, by just “forgetting 
about it,’’ was worse than anything for it made the kid 
more like a man. Too late, a farm woman took him in 
for a couple of days and he robbed her of 40 cents. But 
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he hadn’t really gotten over his fit of crying, for He was 
again about to- begin. 

Suddenly he and Harry found that both came from 
the Southwest. 

“Arizona is yellow on the maps because it is full of 
sand,” said he. 

““New Mexico is green because it has a few trees,” 
said Harry. 


Inside the hedge, 3 boys were among the vegetable- 
rows on their knees; Luke, the oldest boy, 17, stood, and 
told them hastily what to do, for he knew more about 
it than they. They pulled some turnips from the 
ground, but he told them not to, “because you 
have to cook them in a pot, but we want only potatoes 
that you can roast. We don’t want nothing that is a 
nuisance.” 

They plucked, a few at a time, of the parsley-like 
green heads of limp yellow carrots, coming from the 
ground in bunches of 5, like an artist’s fingers. Luke 
took off his shirt and collected a shirtful of half-ripe 
pink tomatoes, streaked with deep green stars. Hot in 
the sun and dust, these tasted to the lips like flesh 
when you lick it, in love, on an excursion; but when 
bitten, they proved hard and tart. “This red tomato,” 
said Luke, naked to the waist, ‘“‘is for the kid who has 
the bellyache.” 

Herman, a heavy boy on his knees, said sullenly, “He 
thinks he’s wise and can boss us; but he can’t. Look at 
"im, he’s lightweight.” 

Like 4 posts they stood up in the field; their hands 
were full of orange spikes and green foliage. Luke had a 
pendent white bag like an inverted balloon. 
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Outside, the kid Henry began to cry again. The tears 
streamed out of his eyes and he kept wiping them away 
with his hands. 

“Are you crying?” asked Harry, coming closer to 
look. 

“Yes,” said Henry. His to fingers kept forming a 
lattice before his eyes and his muddy face was streaked 
with parallels. 

““What’s there to cry about?”’ 

“T’m crying cause I can’t help it,” said Henry. His 10 
fingers kept forming a lattice before his eyes and his 
muddy face was streaked with parallels. 

The other kid began to be unnerved by this unreal 
exhibition of crying for no cause; just as people at all 
unbalanced are, by its unreality, by the weird scherzo of 
Beethoven’s C-sharp minor quartet. It is something 
that files away at the very base of the spinal column. 
Tears brimmed in Harry’s own eyes and he bit his 
lower lip. Finally they were both sobbing bitterly with- 
out a sound. 

Then, accidentally, they touched each other, and as 
soon as they did, they fell down on the ground in each 
other’s arms. And they lay clasped so. And their minds 
together, particularly since their half-open sight was 
wet and dim, were shut in a crystal globe; they were 
within a warm soap-bubble blown from soapy water. 
The iridescent sphere lay poised on the grass. 

At this moment the 2 kids were more deeply in love 
than anybody in Ohio. I want to make this clearer by 
recalling the good lines of Keats: 


I wandered in a forest thoughtlessly, 
and, on a sudden, fainting with surprise, 
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saw 2 fair creatures couched side by side 
in deepest grass... 
they lay calm-breathing on the bedded grass. 


Now the farmer came by, against whom they were 
supposed to be on watch. He was extremely tall. Being 
near-sighted, he also saw everything in this bright day 
in a haze; in a sense, he also was within the warm soap- 
bubble. He saw the 2 brown-overalled kids clasped to 
each other with their 4 legs scattered, like a tan glove 
flung anyhow on a billiard-green. 

He knew that the others were on the other side of the 
hedge for he could hear them talking. Their conversa- 
tion came and went on the warm air. With the 2 kids 
(clasped together) at his feet, the farmer peered thru the 
hedge; and had they in the field looked, they could have 
seen his grey-blue eyes peering thru the long wild stems. 

The hedge was an ordinary privet-hedge allowed to 
shoot tall and wild. The tops of the stems flew out in all 
directions. It was more like a bush than a hedge, except 
that it was long and formed a boundary. 

The farmer cried: “Hey, come out here with those 
vegetables!” 


II. In a chromatic blaze, one after another, the 4 
crawled thru the hole in the hedge. 

Like classic boys with offerings, all 6 stood about the 
farmer, who was a foot taller than any of them. 

“Tt’s all raw vegetables,” thought Henry fearfully, 
eying them, his eyes full of tears. “J want cooked food.” 

“He’s 1 against 6,” thought Luke; “if he bothers us, 
we could knock him down.” 

1In the manner of this part I have tried to borrow from Virginia Woolf’s The 


Waves. 
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“We could leave him dead under the hedge,” thought 


Herman. 

“What do you boys want to steal for? Is that right?” 
asked the farmer. 

“O mama, I’m sick of raw carrots,” thought Henry. 
‘““My gums bleed pink on the yellow edges.” 

“If I tackle him by the legs, Ill be kicked in the 
head,” thought Herman. . 


. . . “What possibly can we say?’ thought Luke 
finally. ““We stole it to eat it.” 

“Couldn’t you come ask me if you were hungry?” 
said the farmer. “‘There’s lots of food in the United 
States. Pd have given it if you were hungry.” 

“Everything is going to wrack and ruin — every- 
thing is going to wrack and ruin,” he thought. 

“See, I come closer to my friend Henry,” 
Harry. 

“O Harry,” thought Henry, “‘let’s stand close to each 
other. I’m scared of this man. I wish I wasn’t here.”’ 

“Tf we'd ’ve asked, maybe you wouldn’t ’ve given it,” 
said Luke. “Then you’d ’ve been on the watchout and 
we couldn’t ’ve taken it.” 

“What’s he d/abbing for!” thought Herman. “I could 
sock that guy.” 


thought 


The boy Robert stood with heads of lettuce in his 
arms, and the boy Roger with carrots and cucumbers. 
Henry and Harry, the kids, had wisps of straw on their 
overalls, from lying in the grass. 

“Why, you boys are Bums!” cried the farmer. “You! 
you haven’t a shirt on your back” (this was Luke); 
“none of you has shoes on your feet. Where do you 
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come from? Why didn’t .you stay there? Aren’t Ye 
ashamed?’’- 

“Not our fault,” said Luke obstinately. 

All the boys were ashamed because of their shoes. 
Luke, Herman, Henry, Harry, Roger, and Robert 
looked at their squads of toes. 

All 6 stood like classic boys with offerings, about the 
farmer. 

“Unlucky kids!” thought the farmer. “I tremble be- 
cause of them. I don’t know what I am supposed to say. 
I cry for my country’s economic suicide.” 

“See, we are like an organization!” thought Luke 
exultantly; “we are alone no longer. Here we stand to- 
gether and talk with him, like diplomacy. Jumping on 
him we could knock him down. I am proud to be the 
spokesman. I am like an ambassador from Canada to 
America. We are alone no longer. Because I am the 
oldest, I am the chief. Of the 2 kids particularly I am 
fond. In just this way we could organize a Republic; and 
perhaps have cooked food.” 

“Everything begins to decay,’ thought the farmer. 
“The arch has a broken back. But the Law is worth 
more than bread. Not to starve, they have taken to 
wandering in packs like hungry beasts. Yet men 
die every day: it is better to be in order than to 
eats 

““Now I want to be with Henry all the time,” thought 
Harry, “because he is my friend. I should rather be just 
as tall as Henry than an inch taller than he. I do not 
feel cheap alongside him because my shoes are worse. 
On the other hand, tho he is always crying, I have no 
desire to make fun of him. It has not even occurred to 
me to wonder whether or not I could lick him... . 
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See, he is going to cry again. O Henry, Henry, don’t 
cry no more.” 

“Why are we standing round?” thought Herman. 
“Why don’t we step in and knock him down? I’m gonna 
beat hell outta those kids for not laying chickie like we 
told them! What’s the good of traveling in a gang if 
some don’t obey orders? We’d a’ been a mile away.” 

“What’s your name?” whispered Henry to Harry; 
and his face, like a burst of sun among thundershowers, 
lit up 100 candlepower brighter. 


“You! you with the lettuces,” said the farmer, push- 
ing Robert in the chest. ““‘Where do you come from? 
why don’t you go back?” 

“T ran away from thah,” said Robert dully. 

“Why don’t you stay home? Don’t you love your 
parents? Don’t you want to be educated?” 

““Warn’t nuthin thah,” said Robert. 

“Why don’t you work on the farms or cities there? 
Why do you roam about? That’s not right. Everything 
becomes disorganized this way.” 

““Warn’t nuthin thah,” said Robert. 

“The whole United States will be lousy with bums!” 
cried the farmer, “with 15-year-old kids traveling in 
gangs, in packs, like beasts. Unresponsible to anybody. 
Not recognized even by the Law. No rights, no duties.” 

“Can't you see, perhaps he didn’t have any home to 
stay in,” said Luke. 


“You! you! you! —” cried the farmer, pushing them 
all, on the shoulder, in the chest, “why don’t you go 
home? You don’t want America to break in pieces, do 
you?” 
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“Don’t shove,” said Herman, “You know what your 


FUDD: 


father got for shovin’. 


“What’s in that bag?” said the farmer. He took the 
inverted balloon from Luke’s hands; the tomatoes 
rolled out over the grass. They were pink. “Look at 
those tomatoes,” he cried, “they’re green. You'll die if 
you eat poison like that!” 

“Here,” said Luke, stooping for a red, squashed one, 
“this ripe one’s for the kid. He’s sick.” 

“ daannnbb,” whinnied the farmer, and spat, and ran 
away, plucking at his collar. 

“What’s the matter with him, is he nuts?” said Her- 
man. 

“My shirt is wet with squashed tomato,” thought 
Luke. “It is drenched and pink-streaked and full of 
little seeds. I must put it on. My white soft flesh is 
burning in the sun. I put my forefinger on my breast and 
already it leaves a white print. Furthermore, it is in- 
decent not to wear a shirt.” 

“The tomatoes are hard and they are dry,’ 
Harry and Henry, low and timidly. 

“They are not!” said Luke. “There is more water in a 
tomato than in a glass of milk.” 

“How I hate that guy!” thought Herman. “Why 
does he have to d/ab so?”’ 


Search for Love 


? 


said 


III. In the evening, Herman became amorous and he 
went forth alone. He left the others, saying that he 
would be back, for all were going to leave in a box-car at 
10:20. He walked along the road, so sleepy he could not 
hold up his head, nor keep his eyes open. He was quite 
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alone. Somnolence tore at the top of his eyelids as you 
might tear meat with your teeth. Fatigue set up as a 
crick in his neck, torturing him. Yet he couldn’t drop 
off to sleep because a hot, amorous, dry, salty longing 
kept him awake; it had localized itself not in his pubic 
parts, but an inch or two above, at the pit of his belly. 
The poor sleepy boy was really in agony, like Io tor- 
mented by the gadfly. There were 3 pits of fiery infection 
and longing for rest: above his eyes, and at the nape of 
his neck, and at the pit of his belly. Unaccountably 
jarred into his mind as he half-stumbled on the road, 
was the song: 


My muvver told me 
if I was goody 

that she’ud buy me 
a wubber dolly — 


He had an elder sister who used to sing and whistle this 
ditty. 

But some one to’d her 

I kissed a sailor, 


now she won't buy me 
a wubber dolly. 


He was alone on the road. In his body, the 3 pits of 
fiery infection at first formed a triangle, like intense 
torches in the dark; but then (as 3 points determine a 
circle) the pain spread in a round round ring, like a 
branding iron, round his head. 

The night was calm and moonlit; it was shadowy 
and white. By the trees on the left, long black shadows 
were cast across the road. Now among the shadows 
came this wheel of red fire, poised about 10 feet above 
the road (for his aching feet seemed far below). It 
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moved, in the black night, like a halo on the head of an 
exceptionally tall saint, say John the Baptist. Herman 
felt himself being eaten away in all the pulpy parts of his 
body: his eyeballs, the forebrain behind his brow, the 
medulla oblongata at the cap of his spine, the scrotum. 
He was ready to drop. 

“Love and sleep are sweet and good,” he thought, 
‘especially when they come together. But I can’t ever 
have them together because I’m not home. Only at 
home is comfort. If I had a place to live I could bring a 
girl to, then I could sleep. Sometimes you could just re- 
member and say a girl’s name over and over. Now I 
feel like hell. I am also going to lie down in the road 
an ie dencd's 

Suddenly on the moonlit road before him, running 
away, he saw a girl. It was the click of her fleeing heels 
on the asphalt that called his attention. Without notic- 
ing her, he would have overtaken and passed her; but 
she looked back, and ran, and her heels clicked in the 
quiet. If she hadn’t been afraid, he wouldn’t have 
noticed her, and surely would not have pursued. In the 
16 years he had lived, Herman had never raped a girl; 
and he would not have now, except that he was four- 
fifths asleep. But when he saw her running away, — 
naturally, automatically, he pursued. 

When she saw him break into a run, she shrieked; but 
they were in the midst of fields and thickets where none 
could hear. Swiftly he overtook her. By this time all 
fatigue and somnolence had left him; or rather, the 
burning ring of pain had suddenly contracted, shrunk 
away into an infinitesimal point of blinding intensity. 
His whole mind was afire with it. It was like a narcotic 
needle, goading his brain and anaesthetizing it at once. 
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Down the road its brightness sped like a shooting-star. 

And when he came on her, with a blow of his right 
hand he knocked her over onto the embankment on the 
dark left side of the road. (She was very slight and per- 
haps only 14 years old.) Falling among Queen-Anne’s- 
lace and berry-bushes, her head was brought up, with a 
crack, on a stump. The intense point of inward fire 
brought him on. But then this point began to widen out, 
to swell, once more into a circle, or better, 3-dimension- 
ally, into a globe, eventually filling his whole skull, full 
of moonlight. For the red heat of the old circle (that 
had been like a branding-iron) gave way to cool gray 
light, a globe, a skullful, like a bushful of fireflies at 
night, throbbing and brightening, like the waves we 
picture round a radio-transmission aerial. The globe 
of pure light lay in the dark bushes of the embankment 
at the side of the road. At the same time, from its crack 
on the stump, the poor girl’s head was ringing like 6 or 7 
brass bells in the quiet. 

At the same time, up the road came an auto with its 
streaming milky lights and the hum of its motor and 
hiss of its tires; and disappeared in the darkness. 

“What is your name?” said Herman to the girl in the 
darkness. 

“Frederica Heritch Allen,” she said. 

(He asked her her name as the kid Henry had asked 
it of Harry; and the globe of pure light lay in the dark 
bushes, as, in the daytime, the iridescent soap-bubble 
had poised on the grass.) 

A quarter of an hour later, Herman awoke and found 
himself alone. He was literally groggy with the poisons 
of sleepiness and fatigue. He could not stand on his feet. 
Finally he did. Fatigue and the need for sleep were like a 
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solid iron bar from the nape of his neck to his brow, 
right thru the middle of his brain. But he remembered 
that he was to rejoin the other 5, waiting for him in a 
box-car; for he did not want to be left completely alone. 

He sped back down the road, having the shadows on 
his right hand. He came to the siding where were the 
empty freight-cars that were going to be hauled to 
Cincinnati. The proper one, in the pale moonlight, was 
yellow; he climbed up into it, thru a crack left open in 
the sliding door. Inside, the others were talking in low 
voices. Their conversation came and went on the air. 
Herman, without a word, threw himself on some hay he 
had provided in a corner; and dropped off. Luke, who 
had a flashlight, let the round beam play on him for a 


second. 


IV. Without previous warning, the car started to 
move. All 6 were safe in it. 

“We are 6,” thought Luke, “all together now for the 
second day.” 

After a few hundred feet on one siding, the car 
stopped, grinding, and began a slow progress in the 
opposite direction for 20 minutes. Then again it stopped, 
and there was a long delay for coupling and uncoupling, 
activity in the night, an inspector coming by with a 
lantern; but all the cars were empty. Finally, suddenly, 
the car started to move with a jerk, picked up speed, 
began to tune to the beat of the rails. 

At one end of the dark box, Herman lay on his straw 
in the corner. Across from him were sitting Luke, Roger, 
and Robert. Between the 2 corners, under a tan frayed 
quilt they had found, the 2 kids were sleeping; they lay 


clasped in each other’s arms. The other end of the box 
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spread away in an all-generative obscurity that even the 
flashlight could not penetrate. Thru the crack in the 
door filtered a moonbeam. 

“Together, together,’ thought Luke, in a rising 
exaltation. “I come to know them! and everybody, then, 
is not entirely unknown. We 6 at least are readily lo- 
cated: Herman, dark and heavy, having returned dog- 
tired, has flung himself in the corner. The 2 kids are 
here between —”’ 

“Why don’t you make them stop it!” said Roger 
angrily, “the kids. It’s not right for them to be kissing 
each other all the time, and to sleep together, keeping 
each other warm. When I look at them, I’m ashamed 
and disgusted.” 

“Tnnocent! it’s all innocent!” cried Luke, who was in 
such a state of portentous excitement that he repeated 
everything twice. “The kids are friends; that is why 
they lie down together. Can’t you see they are in love 
with each other? Henry isn’t going to cry any more.” 

“That Herman ain’t very sociable, and that’s a 
fact,’ thought Robert, “the way he came in without 
Hello.” 

“3,2, 1==" thought: Luke)“ that’s; howmwellanesar 
ranged. That makes 6 aitogether. 1, 2, 3 equals 6. We 
have the whole box-car to ourselves. Enormous; it is 
like a hall, or like a bowling-alley; but there is no one in 
the darkness at the other end.”’ 

Going uphill, the box-car rolled and tilted, and lost 
speed; lumberingly delicate it rounded a turn, swinging 
far out. But in every way it acied like a stationary 
world, a box of still space, and as if the world outside 
were rising and falling, and deaccelerating. 

Because of the rising and falling pressure of the rails 
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far beneath, against his back, Herman began to have 
various apa ae 

“How curious and interesting it is!’ thought Luke, 
who all this time became more and more excited, for, in 
fact, he had begun to run a fever more than a degree 
above normal, “‘all the persons of the world are not just 
scattered about, but they come in friendships and 
families. The 6 in the car! the 6 in the car!” Everything 
he thought of, he repeated, as if he were drunk and see- 
ing double. “6 we are necessarily; for if one kid were 
missing, who would there be for the other; and if not 
Herman, against whom would I have to fight; and if 
not I, who would be the leader? We are not only 6, but 1. 
Roger and Robert — 

““How still the car is!”’ he said aloud to them. “‘Have 
we stopped?” 

Suddenly Herman started awake, with a terrible 
nightmare at his throat. He felt that he was being pur- 
sued; but if he remained here in the car with the others, 
he thought, surely he would be caught, for it is easier to 
hunt 6 than 1. Beating the air with his fist, he drove the 
nightmare away. Then he rose, groggy, and thru the 
crack that admitted a moonbeam, he leapt from the 
train. 

The 3 boys who were awake, ran to the door to look 
out, but could not see him, behind in the darkness. They 
saw that he had fallen into an embankment of soft 
shale. The moon dipped out of a cloud and shone on the 
gray meadows going slowly past. He had dropped out of 
one space-time into another. 

“Now we are 5!” thought Luke, exalted and dreamy, 
as if he were drunk on gin. “With the loss of this one, 
we are stronger, we are less divided. He is a wild boy. 
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He among us all was contrary. He is a wild boy. Of the 3, 
2, and 1, he was the 1. His life is to leap off during the 
night. Perhaps he hates all those things which are at 
home. I am sure that he holds home in aversion. I myself 
have had no home, because I was an orphan in an insti- 
tution from which I ran away because there were too 
many there and IJ had no friends. This was in Canada. 
Now we are 5. Perhaps this is what a home is, and no 
more.” 

In the car, Roger, who had taken Luke’s flashlight, 
let the beam play on the 2 kids. One of them, Harry, 
was awake. With the tips of his fingers he was touching 
Henry’s cheeks and lips, lightly, experimentally, putting 
his fingers in his mouth, — half-blinded in the light, but 
not noticing it. 

“Why don’t you make them stop it!” cried Roger 
angrily to Luke. “You know it won’t end here. When I 
look I am ashamed and disgusted.” 

“Innocent! Innocent!” Luke cried exultantly. “Switch 
off the light, Roger. You will hurt their eyes, and waste 
the battery.” 

The words flew high above the heads of the 2 kids, 
like a distant wind, not distinguishable below. 

“He and I are going asleep,” said Robert briefly, 
designating Roger. 

They divided Herman’s straw between them and lay 
down, back to back. In a moment, because of the rock- 
ing of the train, they were asleep. 

A dream entered the sleep of the child Henry. He 
dreamt that his cheeks, his face, were being rubbed by a 
damp washcloth, in the hand of his mother. He was 
dressed in a white sailor-suit with a blue collar. All the 
schoolboys were piling into a bus that was to take them 
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to Tucson. It was early morning and it was a still day; 
indeed, it was May 30, or Decoration Day. There were 
many pennants. One dangled, blue and white, tickling, 
before Henry’s face, and he caught the tip of it in his 
mouth and it had an acid taste. Rocking from side to 
side, the bus lumbered on its way. Henry, with many 
other boys, cried Hurrab! 

A little formless grunt came from the sleeping child’s 
lips, over the everlasting monody and healthy beat of 
the wheels; and all these, as has often been pointed out, 
only accentuated the quiet by giving it a form. 

“Now,” thought Luke, “I am alone.” 

His exaltation began to reach its climax, of ecstasy, — 
as an aeroplane rises above the clouds, — and to hang 
for several seconds in a nervous balance. 

“All are asleep but me. I have sat up watching till 1 
by 1 my friends have dropped off; and this is one way 
to become alone. Another way is to have no one there. 
But if I were by myself, I could not be so alone, only 
more lonely. So, in the car, the random noises make it 
more quiet. I know where all these 4 are located. Now I 
am alone in the car. 

“Their dreams are wandering everywhere about, like 
the flocks of birds that migrate all the way from Loui- 
siana to Hudson’s Bay. But all, if I called them, if I said 
in their ear ‘Harry, Harry!’ or “Henry, Henry!’” — all 
must come flocking back to this car, as to a nest, or 
home.” 

PauL GooDMAN 
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To sleep surrendered, let her sleep at peace. 
Must sleep, as well, be vigilant? 

For once he came (as he once did) 

in cruelty of dream 

and his quick hands remembering 

stroked her face. 


The meadows of oblivion are wide. 

The rigorous mind in them should have release 
nor seek nor flee nor be confronted by 

beloved or loving. In forgettulness 

the eyes of the world are closed with closing doors. 


What is the flaw 
the one redeeming imperfection of his mind? 


In his eyes are only candor and his kindliness. 


The room is ugly, littered, full of dust. 

The daytime darkness mingles with the bright 
electric bulb that swings above the desk. 

The windows look on barren window-panes 
where all day laboring hands contrive 

great gaudy chairs and cushioned davenports — 
and there he came with his light tread 

blue eyes and gentle mouth. 
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“And Feuerbach, discredited philosopher, 


followed a wise beginning to fulsome end. 
“Man’s need makes his religion’ — man needs love — 
oblivion in love.” The lecturer 

behind his glasses smiled, 

grew witty while the classroom, tittered. Smoke 

rose slowly from the cigarettes. 

The modern classroom with its gaudy wall 

dissolved in grey; on either side the cheap 
emblazoned windows sorted out the light 

and from the pulpit leaned a pale young man. 


Safe in the arms of Fesus 
Safe on his gentle breast 


Come unto me — oh gentle Christ 
blue-eyed and candid. Love! 


The Pines of Rome, transmitted music filled 

the garish kitchen, painted green and red, 

and — twice canned music — sang the nightingale. 
No ravished maiden, but a simple bird. 


Cruelty resides in circumstance 
and takes its smart 
from the engendered patterns of the heart. 


What of that cruelty 

feeds on the substance of its fellow-men, 
throws heroes into dungeons. 

what of that? 
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And what of this — 
the little twisting grief 
the body’s thirst? 


The meadows of oblivion are wide 


She will not seek him there 
whom she has loved. 


All night he stoops intent above his books. 
All night he wrote, 

pen grasped in aching fingers, wrote, 

“Tt will be different, thus and thus, after 
the revolution’? — wrote 

“Even the rats were starved, the cat’s 
ribs were a picket fence, the worker 

lifted pale eyes, and swore —’’. Wrote 
“the steeple rose, bedded in sinew.” 


Wrote — 
while morning climbed the dirty sides 
and dusty windows of his room. 
Myra Marini 
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ORDSWORTH’S poetic talent sickened in its 

W youth and never recovered; it was always fee- 

ble, often moribund, during the long remainder 

of its life. The proportion of first-rate to insignificant 

poetry and even downright non-poetry is therefore less 

in his production than in that of any other ‘major’ 
writer. The disease was malignant. 

And obscure. Throughout the last century one 
merely deplored —if one couldn’t quite ignore — un- 
pleasant things like the prosiness of a Poet Laureate. 
Thus Matthew Arnold, finding less than a dozen great 
poems among the eight hundred and seventy that 
Wordsworth wrote, noticed the case but left its etiology 
for others to search out. Pater mentioned even fewer 
specific pieces as admirable; yet he and the esthetes 
and editors of the ’nineties and early nineteen-hundreds 
shrank from performing an autopsy. 

Among our elder contemporaries, Professor Garrod 
is the only one who has gone resolutely with a scalpel to 
the post-mortem table. He begins his Lectures and Es- 
says on Wordsworth by minimizing Professor Harper’s 
and Professor Legouis’ disclosures of the poet’s love- 
affair at Blois. The usual theory, that “The French 
Revolution . . . made [Wordsworth] a great poet; and 
he continued to be a great poet just so long as he drew 
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inspiration from the Revolutionary Idea,” Garrod 
finds superficial and insufficient. He doesn’t question 
that the loss of Coleridge’s friendship contributed to 
Wordsworth’s deterioration; he suggests: 


Perhaps, indeed, Coleridge’s greatest work is Wordsworth — 
and, like all his other work, Coleridge left it unfinished. . . . From 
Coleridge, Wordsworth had derived the elements of his metaphysic; 
and his genius died of a metaphysical atrophy. 


But Garrod’s main attempt at diagnosis 1s this: 


. The flashes thrown by sense on the invisible world came to 
him with a frequency and fullness of illumination not given to 
ordinary men. And just as his experience here is not ordinary, 
so I conceive it to be not ordinary in respect of . . . the manner in 
which, as we pass from childhood to youth, and from youth to 
manhood, the flashes of vision become ever more and more faint 
and intermittent. . . . One is tempted to the conjecture that the 
extraordinary force and frequency of the visionary experiences of 
his earlier years exhausted prematurely — actually wore out by 


over-use — the faculty of vision itself... . In this early decay 
of a faculty abnormally developed and abnormally employed I am 
inclined . . . to seek at least a partial explanation of the extraordi- 


nary decline in poetic power which begins with the ending of the 
Ode. Wordsworth did cease to see things. 


Precisely why? The author of this theory himself 
admits “that it carries us into realms of speculation 
where we may be chargeable, not unfairly, with illumi- 
nating one darkness by another.” 

In the Clark lectures delivered at Cambridge in 1929 
and 1930, Mr. Herbert eet enlightened Garrod’s 
conception by simplifying it. “I think,” he says of the 
poet’s “intimate communion with natural beauty,” — 

“T think we can best describe his state as one of intense 
sensational awareness.”’ But Mr. Read doesn’t mistake 
this definition for an explanation of Wordsworth’s 
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whole mental history. His. view is the converse of Gar- 
rod’s belief that Coleridge was the chief, and Annette 
Vallon only a secondary, influence upon Wordsworth. 

To support his position as to Coleridge, Read inter- 
prets Wordsworth’s philosophies as largely original. 
His analysis of the aesthetics of the Prefaces and the 
notions underlying the earlier poems is the most 
acute thing in his book except for his generalizations 
about the form of poetry. Yet in the end it appears 
that all he has done is to substitute David Hartley for 
Coleridge as Wordsworth’s intellectual prop — and it 
was Coleridge who gave him Hartley. 

Read’s own theory of causation is quite clear: 


I think that this passion [for Annette] and all its melancholy after- 
math was the deepest experience of Wordsworth’s life — the emo- 
tional complex from which all his subsequent career flows in its 
intricacy and uncertainty. It was this experience which Words- 
worth saw fit to . . . bury in the most complete secrecy and mask 
with a long-sustained hypocrisy. 


The first effect of Wordsworth’s desertion of his mistress 
and daughter was “‘viperous remorse.” Later, Read 
says, 

As the love for Annette grew less, another change took place. We 
never suddenly lose an emotional attachment; we slowly bury it un- 
der rational camouflage. And so from now onwards we find Words- 
worth losing faith in France, losing faith in those humanitarian 
ideals for which France was a symbol. Why? Because he was 
transferring to this symbol France the effects of his cooling affec- 
tion for Annette. 


Thus, eventually, he “gradually renounced the cause 
of France and then the cause of the Revolution and 
finally the cause of humanity.” 

This interpretation depends upon several large sup- 
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positions and upon a mis-reading of a certain passage of 
The Prelude —a reading so plainly faulty that we can 
explain it only by guessing that the author went to The 
Prelude for proof of a preconceived theory instead of 
drawing a theory, clause by clause, from the poem 
itself. Read errs in exaggerating, as much as Garrod 
does in depreciating, the effects of Wordsworth’s love- 
affair. Neither of them estimates justly the extent and 
the consequences of his involvement in the Revolution. 

The latest case-study of Wordsworth is The Lost Leader 
by Mr. Hugh |’Anson Fausset. Largely by adapting the 
results of others’ researches, Mr. Fausset composes a 
story in which Michael Beaupuy, the Revolution and 
Annette, and then Godwin, Coleridge, “Grasmere, 
Dorothy, a marriage devoid of dangers, and the philoso- 
phy of Hartley,” all have part. But he practices to excess 
a method which is always liable to abuse, that is, read- 
ing the poetry for the sake of biography rather than 
using biography as an approach to the poetry. And his 
style is so diffuse that the distribution of emphasis is 
wholly up to the reader. 

Hence I believe it profitable, for a balanced evaluation 
of Wordworth’s work, to turn once more, briefly, to his 
record of his escapades in France and then to an aspect 
of his writing usually considered too dull to be impor- 
tant: I mean his prosody. 


8 


When Wordsworth went to France the second time, in 
November 1791, to study the language, he assumed “the 
guise of an enthusiast. . . . Affecting more emotion than 
[he] felt” over the early triumphs of revolutionary vio- 
lence. His first associations at Blois where he settled were 
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with social-artistic groups and with army-officers, all of 
whom but Michael Beaupuy were royalists. Wordsworth 
was indifferent to political concerns. He became a con- 
vert, he was not a spontaneous adherent, to the cause of 
social regeneration. 

True, his democratic rearing and the liberalism of 
Cambridge as he had felt it predisposed him to listen 
more responsively to Beaupuy’s humanitarianism than 
to the counter-propaganda of his other soldier-friends. 
And all the emotions of the moment solicited his sympa- 
thy in behalf of the patriots who were surging to the 
defense of a homeland that had become the more en- 
deared through its recent agony. But the ultimate 
deflation of the idealism swelled by these forces, the up- 
setting of the intellectual position to which Beaupuy 
persuaded him, even the fact that his Revolutionary 
sympathies were interfused with the emotions fomented 
by his amour, might have been of brief and shallow 
effect upon Wordsworth if the deep center of his con- 
sciousness had not become involved in a way which 
most critics have curiously overlooked. 

When he left Annette, seven months pregnant, and 
travelled back to Paris, a month after the September 
massacres of 1792, he believed that excesses were over, 
“Earth free from them for ever.” On the day of his re- 
turn he “ranged, with ardour heretofore unfelt, the 
spacious city.” He visited the Tuileries that the mob 
had sacked and walked about the Temple where Citizen 
Louis Capet and his family were imprisoned. Yet still he 
felt himself detached. He looked at the Place du Car- 
rousel 


and other spots, as doth a man 
Upon a volume whose contents he knows 
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Are memorable, but from him locked up, 
Being written in a tongue he cannot read . . . 


But that night — 


that night 
I felt most deeply in what world I was, 
What ground I trod on, and what air I breathed. 


Which I take to mean that at last he felt himself iden- 
tified with a course of events of which he had been until 
then essentially a spectator. 

That night, in the Convention, Louvet denounced 
Robespierre. Wordsworth learned of it the next morning 
from the newspapers. And in his excited sensibility he 
foresaw a prolongation of the struggle between Girondins 
and Jacobins, and more horrors as a result. But he also en- 
visioned a salvation from them, with himself as savior.— 


Let me then relate that now — 
In some sort seeing with my proper eyes 
That Liberty, and Life, and Death would soon 
To the remotest corners of the land 
Lie in the arbitrement of those who ruled 
The capital City; what was struggled for, 
And by what combatants victory must be won; 
The indecision on their part whose aim 
Seemed best, and the straightforward path of those 
Who in attack or in defense were strong 
Through their impiety — my inmost soul 
Was agitated; yea, I could almost 
Have prayed that throughout earth upon all men, 
By patient exercise of reason made 
Worthy of liberty, all spirits filled 
With zeal expanding in Truth’s holy light, 
The gift of tongues might fall, and power arrive 
From the four quarters of the winds to do 
For France, what without help she could not do. 
A work of honour; .. . 
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Does this mean that Wordsworth felt called, himself, to 
exercise “the gift of tongues”? There can be no doubt 
of it: 

Yet did I grieve, nor only grieved, but thought 

Of opposition and of remedies: 

An insignificant stranger and obscure, 

And one, moreover, little graced with power 

Of eloquence even in my native speech, 

And all unfit for tumult or intrigue, 

Yet would I at this time with willing heart 

Have undertaken for a cause so great 

Service however dangerous. 


It is easier to understand his vacillation than to con- 
ceive of him acting upon this impulse. As a project, his 
vision was just short of mad. Every reason he saw for 
repelling its urge is sound. And yet, for no Cause, but 
for proof to himself of his own strength, he should have 
given himself to his call. With all its preposterousness, 
it engendered the strongest and most unselfish impulse 
he ever had known. It implicated his veriest faith, even 
the conviction of the spirituality of nature which was the 
essence distilled out of all his previous inner life. — 


I felt 
That ’mid the loud distractions of the world 
A sovereign voice subsists within the soul, 
Arbiter undisturbed of right and wrong, 
Of life and death, in majesty severe 
Enjoining, as may best promote the aims 
Of truth and justice, either sacrifice, 
From whatsoever region of our cares 
Or our infirm affections Nature pleads, 
Earnest and blind, against the stern decree. 


Furthermore, the hazard was not absolutely without 
hope. The Brissotins would have supported him and at 
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that time could at least have protected him. Besides, it 
was part of his inspiration that he could succeed.— 
Well might my wishes be intense, my thoughts 

Strong and perturbed, not doubting at that time 

But that the virtue of one paramount mind 

Would have abashed those impious crests — have quelled 

Outrage and bloody power, and... 

Have cleared a passage for just government, 

And left a solid birthright to the State, . . . 


But Wordsworth betrayed his vision. Recalled by 
the uncle who controlled his livelihood, he went back 
to England. He acknowledges gratitude for this deliv- 
erance from his ordeal. If the recall hadn’t come, he 
says, 

Doubtless, I should have then made common cause 
With some who perished; haply perished too, 

A poor mistaken and bewildered offering, — 
Should to the breast of Nature have gone back, 
With all my resolutions, all my hopes, 

A Poet only to myself, to men 

Useless, and even, beloved Friend! a soul 

To thee unknown! 


This craven pomposity, however, is a record of some- 
thing felt long afterward. Most likely, the young man 
did not fully realize, when he returned home, his failure 
in the trial of himself before his inmost self-conscious- 
ness. He did not need to face it while he could still hope 
that his ideals for France would win through. That 
hope was a conviction. He explains that he was uninter- 
ested in the current movement of English liberalism, the 
agitation for abolition of Negro slavery, because 
I brought with me the faith 


That, if France prospered, good men would not long 
Pay fruitless worship to humanity, 
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And this most rotten branch of human shame, 
Object, so seemed it, of superfluous pains, 
Would fall together with its parent tree. 


But the announcement of war against France, in 
February 1793, paralysed that faith. Events now con- 
fronted him with inevasible objective evidence of his 
self-betrayal: if he had accepted his call, he would at 
least have done his infinitesimal part to prevent this 
catastrophe to the France of humanitarian liberalism, 
of his ardent friend Beaupuy, of Annette and his own 
child. That is the reason why he found himself wel- 
tering in 

Change and subversion from that hour. No shock 
Given to my moral nature had I known 

Down to that very moment; .. . 

All else was progress on the self-same path 

On which, with a diversity of pace, 

I had been travelling: this a stride at once 

Into another region. 


We can accept as likely Mr. Read’s supposition 
that Wordsworth left Annette to return to England to 
seek money with which to marry her and that only the 
declaration of war prevented him from rejoining her. 
Bitterness over the frustration of his passion, remorse 
for deserting his lover and fear for her safety and that 
of their baby may well have contributed to the torture 
he suffered through 1793 and months afterward. But the 
requital his conscience wrought upon him was largely 
due to the fact that the most sensitive filaments of his 
being had become intertwisted, in the manner we have 
seen, with the fortunes of the Revolution. 


Most melancholy at that time, O Friend! 
Were my day-thoughts, — my nights were miserable; 
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Through months, through years, long after the last beat 
Of those atrocities, the hour of sleep 

To me came rarely charged with natural gifts, 
Such ghastly visions had I of despair 

And tyranny, and implements of death; 

And innocent victims sinking under fear, 

And momentary hope, and worn-out prayer, 
Each in his separate cell, or penned in crowds 
For sacrifice, and struggling with fond mirth 
And levity in dungeons, where the dust 

Was laid with tears. Then suddenly the scene 
Changed, and the unbroken dream entangled me 
In long orations, which I strove to plead 

Before unjust tribunals, — with a voice 
Labouring, a brain confounded, and a sense, 
Death-like, of treacherous desertion, felt 

In the last place of refuge — my own soul. 


Read says, “‘ These phrases reveal, as surely as words 
can reveal, the inner processes of this man’s life, the 
overwhelming nature of his passion for Annette, the 
torn and anguished heart which he brought back to 
England at the end of this year 1792.”’ But restored to 
its sequence in Wordsworth’s narrative, as I have 
restored it, this quotation reveals nothing about 
Annette. Its last seven lines are too specific to bear an 
construction inconsistent with the analysis I have 
made of the nature of Wordsworth’s affliction. 

Professor Legouis fills a whole chapter with a cata- 
logue of the grammatical excesses in Wordsworth’s first 
publications, 4n Evening Walk and Descriptive Sketches. 
Then he argues that the Preface of 1801 is the poet’s 
attempt to shirk responsibility for the eccentricities of 
his first compositions —to blame his milieu for his 
personal faults. The same kind of evasiveness is appar- 
ent in the political opinions that he began to indulge 
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as his sister and Coleridge helped him out of his trouble. 
Napoleon was his scapegoat. Upon him the apostate 
laid the evil of subverting those ideals which his in-wit 
told him, however foolishly it might have spoken, he 
might have helped to preserve. For the rest, Words- 
worth turned orthodox, and ever more and more ortho- 
dox, in order to forget his defeated radicalism. Save 
for his lukewarm support of the later anti-slavery 
movement, he never allowed any other liberal cause, 
except as it was opposed by Napoleonic France, to 
engage him. 

Wordsworth’s own account of his early years and 
the reports of others who have studied his life disclose 
only two great insights: one, the earlier and the more in 
course of ordinary experience, into the world of nature; 
the other, irruptive, foreign to his native endowment, 
yet nonetheless a genuine response to his experience, 
into the moral world. For the reason we have discovered, 
the latter yielded no dividends for his poetic impulse to 
thrive on. The former was a fund of magnitude, which 
he exploited to the limit of its value. But it was not 
inexhaustible. We must recognize innumerable feeble 
poems as false checks written against it. And when it 
was gone he was destitute. Occasionally he sought other 
resources in legend, in religious history and ritual, in 
the inanities of travel and the petty events of his narrow 
routine. From these he got but small coin. 


3 


Still Wordsworth as he grew older might have writ- 
ten, if not living poetry, at least interesting verse, had 
he possessed a developed capacity for form. Anyone 
who undertakes an artistic work must have, besides 
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imagination, power to fashion the stuff imagination 
produces into coherent designs. I don’t mean craft-skill 
alone; there must be also a profound self-ordinance, an 
ability on the mind’s part to control its own processes. 
And this can be got only through discipline. 

Wordsworth’s boyhood and youth were ideal so far as 
furnishing him poetical material was concerned. They 
more than gave him an insight into nature; they kept 
him immersed, so to speak, in the light of it. But there 
was no circumstance of his bringing-up at Hawkshead 
that either disciplined him or taught him self-discipline. 
Nor did Cambridge do the one or the other for him. 
Read puts the best face possible on the facts when he 
says, 

Wordsworth reached his twenty-fifth year without ever having had 
to submit to any repressive discipline. It would be difficult to find, 
among our famous men, one so blessed with early liberty. 

So it is not to be wondered at that the Revolution 
overwhelmed him as we have seen that it did. Every- 
thing in his previous life unfitted him either to resist 
the emotional stresses to which it subjected him or to 
act with the rigor they demanded. But this is only by- 
the-way; what concerns us now is the effect of these un- 
ordered habits of living and thinking upon his poetry. 

Aside from the pulpy richness of their imagery and 
the fact that they betoken the bent of his talent, the 
two significant things about 4n Evening Walk and De- 
scriptive Sketches are that they were written in the 
fashionable metre of the time and that, as heroic cou- 
plets, they are awful. Coleridge prefaced his praise of 
one of these poems with the admission that it contained 
many obscurities due, he said, to their author’s “‘im- 
perfect control over the resources of his native lan- 
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guage.” That a poet should fail in this, in as many par- 
ticulars as Coleridge and Legouis have catalogued, is 
conclusive as to his lack of both technic and inner form- 
ative power. Few poets have such power at the outset 
of their careers, but all great ones acquire it some time. 
Wordsworth never did. The clearest evidence of this 
consists of two sets of statistics which no one, I think, 
has gathered heretofore. 

Besides a few translations and paraphrases, Words- 
worth wrote 50,411 verses. All but 1,564 — barely 3 
per cent —are in iambics: certainly he was as re- 
stricted in technical means as he was in thought. But, 
considered alone, this doesn’t prove that he had no 
capacity for form. The greater part of all English poetry 
is constructed on an iambic base and, furthermore, it 
might be argued that Wordsworth accepted willingly or 
intentionally this limitation to a monotone. 

But consider these further figures. He wrote 493 
sonnets. His model for them was the Miltonic arrange- 
ment, four interwoven rimes with a plain demarcation 
between octave and sestet; and yet: — 

Among his 493 sonnets there are 122 different rime- 
schemes. 

Only 107 have four sets of rimes and these are ar- 
ranged according to twenty-one different plans instead 
of the single Miltonic pattern. 

There are 221 with five rimes, and among them sixty 
rime-schemes. 

Fully one-third of what he called his sonnets do not 
deserve the name at all, since 162 of them contain six 
rimes, in thirty-nine arrangements, and three are 
merely seven-rime fourteeners — of two different plans. 

Only 224, less than half, of these pieces are regular 
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as to the octave alone. In 229 octaves, only the first 
quatrain is regular. Forty of the ‘sonnets’ are defective 
beyond even that extent. 

These irregularities are so numerous and some of 
them are so gross that we can’t doubt that Wordsworth 
deviated from his model because he was unable to keep 
to it. 

Romantic criticism has applauded his prosodic licen- 
tiousness as a conscious revolt against the formalism of 
the eighteenth century. It has held that he freed the 
sonnet from an unnecessary rigidity and that he relaxed 
the couplet so that later writers — Keats, for example 
— could use it with greater virility and variety than the 
eighteenth century had endowed it with. This apology 
amounts to justifying Wordsworth’s failures by other 
poets’ successes. It would be more persuasive if Words- 
worth had been a conscious experimenter in versifica- 
tion. On the contrary, only thirty-six of his poems are 
in anapestic, trochaic or mixed measures and in most 
of these he departed accidentally rather than inten- 
tionally from his iambic norm. 

I found the proof of this quite fortuitously. Lord 
Morley’s edition of the Poetical Works is arranged 
chronologically, and I followed his index in the reading 
in which I scanned the verse. I had noticed before that 
almost invariably there was a certain prosaicness in 
the ‘leads’ of these non-iambic pieces. The Reverie of 
Poor Susan, for instance, begins with: 


At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 
Hangs a Thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three years: 


— two sentences of conversational prose, which happen 
to have (the second rather to be dragged into) an ana- 
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pestic rhythm. The lines Written in Germany, on One 
of the Coldest- Days of the Century provide another 
example of the same thing: 


A plague on your languages, German and Norse! 
Let me have the sound of the kettle. 


Similarly with a large proportion of the few pieces on a 
trochaic base, of which we may instance The Longest Day— 


Let us quit the leafy arbour, 
And the torrent murmuring by; 


and The Kitten and Fallen Leaves — 


That way look, my Infant, lo! 
What a pretty baby-show! 


But now my scansion of the poems in their chrono- 
logical order enabled me to observe another, a curious, 
fact. Several times, these non-iambic poems occur in 
little clusters; for example: —On April 28, 1802, was 
written the silly trifle called Foresight, beginning 


That is work of waste and ruin — 
Do as Charles and I are doing! 


— four eight-line stanzas of trochaic tetrameter, in 
which, let us notice in passing, eighteen of the thirty- 
two lines are catalectic while four others contain 
definite defects of metre, to say nothing of those of 
rime. Two days later Wordsworth wrote eight more 
stanzas of the same kind To the Small Celandine; only 
twelve of its sixty-four verses are non-catalectic; one of 
the more unexpected rimes is ‘wooers’ ‘doors’, and the 
few pleasant bits of observation it expresses are heavily 
wrapped up in padding. The next day he continued this 
piece with another in the same metre To the Same 
Flower, in which only eight of the fifty-six lines are 
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entirely regular. Hopes what are they? Beads of morning 
and Hast thou seen, with flash incessant and Troubled 
long with warring notions comprise a similar ‘cluster’; 
Stray Pleasures and Power of Music, another; and Fort 
Fuentes and Vallombrosa! I longed in thy shadiest wood, 
still another. 

So it becomes clear that the impulse behind Words- 
worth’s occasional adoption of unaccustomed metres 
was not a formalistic one. In most cases he merely picked 
up out of the prose of ordinary conversation some sen- 
tence that had a loose anapestic or trochaic rhythm 
and tried to make it the basis of a pattern. Not seldom, 
the force of the impulse was exhausted before a single 
design was completed. Then, as in several of the 
examples that have been given and in the Song for the 
Spinning Wheel and the Hymn, For the Boatmen, etc., 
we find him wavering toward his habitual measures; it 
is especially noticeable that the distinction between 
trochee and iamb frequently becomes dim in Words- 
worth’s handling. Or else, the rhythm casually caught 
would persist in his mind for several days, so that we 
find these little series in the same kind. But then, again, 
the same thing would happen: the time-beat would be- 
come uncertain, and the performance would peter out 
into the habitual. 

This is a pointed way of saying, what biography 
plainly informs us, that Wordsworth’s method was 
essentially improvisation rather than composition. The 
especial virtue of the impromptu is spontaneity —a 
quality which the thorough student of Wordsworth 
learns to cherish! Certainly it exists in some of these 
pieces; our findings as to the origin of their verse- 
patterns are signs of it. But even of improvisation we 
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may require, as the very minimum of significance, that 
the impulse-of expression be sustained. A few of Words- 
worth’s impromptus succeed in this respect. Among the 
thirty-six pieces before us, the two stanzas Written in 
March (“The Cock is crowing”’), The Horn of Egremont 
Castle and Hast thou seen, with flash incessant, are the 
happiest instances of success. 

Yet even where the mood is sustained throughout the 
utterance, it is, most often, at the cost of every kind of 
prosodic blemish. In The Redbreast Chasing the Butterfly 
and The Kitten and Falling Leaves, for example, the 
abandonment to impulse results in chaos of sense and 
pattern alike, rather than any self-determined order. 
To be significant among the arts of composition, im- 
provisation requires more than that some emotional 
crisis arouse the poet’s sensibilities so extraordinarily 
that a theme starts into his mind clear, vivid, ready for 
quick utterance. It requires also such skill in the poet 
that, upon the occasion, he can unhaltingly throw out 
effusions that are shapely, compact and ordered. But 
such feats cannot be expected of a writer like Words- 
worth who never subjected himself to the calisthenics of 
craftsmanship and whose movements, consequently, 
were both ungainly and circumscribed. 

I said that the Romantic apology for his prosodic 
license would be more convincing if Wordsworth had 
been a conscious experimenter in verse-forms. In one 
case he was. For The Armenian Lady’s Love he chose as 
particularly fit for his subject the six-line trochaic stanza 
of an old ballad, consisting of a quatrain of alternate 
eight- and seven-syllable verses, followed by a distich 
of hexameters. Two criticisms must be made of this 
adaptation. First, the peculiar measure is not handled 
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well. The hexameters are about as poor as may be. 
They have the same fault that appears in Wordsworth’s 
few Spenserians, in the hexameters of the Ode to Duty, 
from at least half of which one adjective if not two could 
be deleted without loss; in those of Resolution and Inde- 
pendence, a piece that Pater curiously over-rated; and in 
those of Repentance, and numerous other writings. 
Wordsworth never adopted a long measure in order to 
convey a fuller sense than a short line could hold, but 
invariably filled it in with verbiage. Secondly, his selec- 
tion of this metre was unfortunate. In his model the 
quatrians and the couplets were used to indicate the 
persons of a dialogue. But Wordsworth did not employ 
this artifice; his conception was not of the dramatic 
sort for which the device was originally effective. 

If this case of intentional selection did not produce a 
medium especially fit for the theme in hand, there are 
plenty of examples among the three dozen poems before 
us of the failure of accidental selection to do any better; 
A Childless Father and Like a Shipwreck’d Sailor Tost 
are among the most obvious. 

One of Wordsworth’s charming early sonnets is 
pertinent on this point: 


Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room; 
And hermits are contented with their cells; 
And students with their pensive citadels; 
Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 
Sit blithe and happy; bees that soar for bloom, 
High as the highest Peak of Furness-fells, 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells: 

In truth the prison, unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is; and hence for me, 

In sundry moods ’twas pastime to be bound 
Within the Sonnet’s scanty plot of ground; 
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Pleased if some Souls (for such there needs must be) 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty, 
Should find brief solace there, as I have found. 


To his confession that, the straiter the medium he se- 
lected the happier was his employment of it, we may 
add that the product as well as the performance profited 
by the restriction. The impulse to express benefits from 
convention in inverse proportion to the artist’s individ- 
ual power of control. 


4 


This insistence upon what Professor Saintsbury 
called “the uncertainty of Wordsworth’s prosodic 
grip”’ may seem too merely technical to be a major 
criticism. Or it may seem only petulance over the dull- 
ness of slovenly verse. But at the beginning of the pre- 
ceding section I used some phrases which I hoped would 
point to a notion of form that would give substance to 
what followed. ‘‘ Power to fashion the stuff imagination 
produces into coherent designs,” for instance; and “in- 
ner formative power,” and a “profound self-ordinance”’ 
that results in an “ability on the mind’s part to control 
its own processes” —perhaps if I define these, my 
criticism of Wordsworth’s want of form will appear 
as significant as I think it is. 

Art is an activity, a process, as distinguished from a 
static thing, its product, the ‘work of art’. 

Preceded by sense-perception and memory, the proc- 
ess proper starts with the mind’s taking up a bit of 
experience as material for the making of a ‘work’. 

There follows a moment of imaginative elaboration, 
of the making of the image, the composition of the work, 
the designing of the object. This is an act of forming 
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something, and the concept of form must relate particu- 
larly to it. There is nothing mystical about this act, and 
nothing mysterious, except the nexus between nerve 
and thought which is equally mysterious to all mental 
movements. This formative activity is simply what 
James described in his larger Psychology as discrimina- 
tive association. 

Benedetto Croce holds that expression is a strictly 
‘spiritual’ fact, complete when the image is formed 
within the mind; and that the actual writing of the poem, 
painting of the picture or drawing of the building-plans 
is a separate act of another order, non-spiritual, practi- 
cal. I cannot follow him there. For the impulse toward 
expression is not satisfied until the image is objectified 
and exercises its intended effect upon someone besides 
the artist. 

The impulse to this particular expression contains 
two sorts of intentions. It intends that the work shall 
look or sound thus-and-so, and that it shall embody 
such-and-such emotions. If these outward properties 
and inner qualities get into the work and if other per- 
sons besides the artist recognize and respond to them, 
then the work is a success. But that cannot be — or at 
most it can happen only partially and haphazardly — 
unless the mind precisely controls both the imaginative 
materials of which the image is composed and the me- 
dium into which it is cast. This function of control over 
the esthetic act is what, strictly speaking, form is. 

Whether or not this diagram of the aesthetic process 
accurately represents all its essential movements can be 
settled only by the introspection of those who are 
used to doing some work of composition and competent 
to introspect analytically. Of course, it is only a sche- 
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matic description; but I think it is a realistic one be- 
cause the function of control can be shown at work — 
only it would incur too long a digression from the 
Wordsworth-case to do it here — in six successive mo- 
ments: in the selection of a subject, of the imaginative 
materials to be used in the work, and of the medium to 
express it in; and in self-criticism as to technic, as to 
preciseness of expression and as to general effectiveness. 
Taste, sensibility, the unconscious elements of the mind 
participate, but analytical critical intelligence predomi- 
nates, in this alert surveillance. 

It is this which determines the form of the work in 
the ordinary sense of its shape, or in that other sense 
which refers to its proportions and organization. This 
is the dynamic reality that underlies the sensible 
superficies of the work. And therefore this, the acting 
function, deserves the name form. Some of the external 
qualities of the work, such as its shapeliness, its sym- 
metry, the firmness and evenness of its texture, show the 
extent and kind of control that has been exercised over 
the process. These are the formal characteristics of the 
work of art. By regarding them as symptoms, so to 
speak, of the nature of the inner process, criticism can 
learn positively whether the formal function is well or 
insufficiently developed in the artist. 

That is what we did in our analysis of Wordsworth’s 


prosody. 
5 


In most systems of esthetics form is a logical entity. 
In the present account, it is a psychological reality. 
We can show how important the difference is by exempt- 
ing three classes of Wordsworth’s poems from our 
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stricture that most of his work failed because he lacked 
form. Our first exceptions will be poems which ‘have 
form’ in the common sense of obeying the technical 
rules of a precedent, and at the same time ‘are formed’ 
according to our functional conception. Next we shall 
exempt some pieces as excellent by our standard, al- 
though they infringe the conventions of prosody. Our 
third class will include work with which the conven- 
tional idea of form never quite knows what to do, that 
is, poetry which has no fixed precedent. 

We found that, in general, Wordsworth could not 
cut to the Miltonic sonnet-pattern. But those master- 
pieces, The world is too much with us; late and soon and 
Earth has not anything to show more fair, and those 
scarcely less beautiful poems, 4 flock of sheep that let- 
surely pass by and The Plain of Donnerdale, are almost 
perfect examples of the type. Also, every sign of content 
and design manifests that in them Wordsworth ex- 
pressed himself to the fullness of his intent. Thus, they 
illustrate the impulse to form fulfilling itself within the 
limits of the Miltonic precedent. 

Scorn not the Sonnet; Critic, you have frowned contains, 
in its fourteen lines, characterizations of seven master- 
sonneteers, each remark carrying an over-burden of 
imagination and feeling. A formidable complex of ideas 
or images is compacted into I grieved for Buonaparté, 
with a vain, into Fune, 1820, and London, 1802. There is 
a little unpretending Rill; Bee of Piety; 1 tis a beauteous 
evening, calm and free and On the Extinction of the Vene- 
tian Republic are not as complex as those other three, 
but they are equally direct, equally comely in design. 
In all these poems Wordsworth broke the rules of his 
precedent and each infraction betrays ‘defective form’ 
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to the conventional view. Yet in every case the expres- 
sion is so powerful that we must recognize that the 
poet exercised sustained control over the materials and 
means of composition. 

At a time when architects all but ignore the till 
recently sacrosanct period-styles, when every poet 
creates his own versification, when painting and sculp- 
ture fumble in a chaos of new formalisms, one of the 
severest tests of criticism is its ability to distinguish 
what is formed from what is not. Nowhere can the 
difference between form as a function and form as an 
inherited categorical imperative of technic be illustrated 
better than in an analysis of the /mmortality ode. No 
fixed verse-pattern holds it together. Its rhythm is 
loose, in the fourth stanza most of all — though even 
that can be read more smoothly than Saintsbury man- 
aged it. Its rimes are not brilliant, though they are 
better, both as articulation and as decoration of the 
structure, than hundreds which Wordsworth let pass. 
And yet the poem does not eddy; a sense of organic 
development carries it forward. Each of its eleven staves 
is as unified as a paragraph of good prose. It contains 
some restatements, but they are not redundancies, for 
they either add fullness to the meaning or else increase 
the sensible feeling of the subject. The images are both 
distinct, a sign that Wordsworth had precise control. 
over their rendering, and distinctive, which again shows 
them to be projected exactly enough to preserve the 
personal color which every image has in its conception. 
And therefore the Ode is formed. In this respect, it is 
one of the dozen great poems that Wordsworth produced. 

So we can see the formative function successfully at 
work regardless of precedent, and even where precedent 
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is violated, as well as in strict compliance with its 
rules. Patently this does not mean that in the first two 
cases the work of art is made significant by other quali- 
ties capable of compensating for formal deficiency. 
This is a typical Romantic begging of the question, 
for which I see no need. Furthermore, the fact that we 
find formal excellence in these Romantic poems which 
ignore the canons of eighteenth century formalism is 
our answer to the usual Romantic objection that there 
is no authority sufficient to enjoin upon the artist one 
‘form’ rather than another of his own choosing. This 1s 
valid as far as it goes, and it would be final if form 
meant only external shape or surface-pattern. But with 
our interpretation of form we can allow the artist free 
choice in superficialities and still demand of him the 
essence of form, that is, that his work be wrought under 
sustained control. 

Among the sonnets I have commended are four on 
subjects usually regarded as non-lyrical. The one on the 
sonnet is a statement of critical opinions. On the Extinc- 
tion of the Venetian Republic and the denunciation of 
Napoleon are expressions of political ideas. Decay of 
Piety presents a moral reflection. My admiration of 
these poems following the wholesale rejection, at the 
outset of this study, of most of their companion-pieces 
in Wordsworth’s later books points to the fact that form, 
as I conceive it, gives value to expression even where 
the matter is, from any particular point of view, in- 
different. 

But this is not to imply that there are no other 
qualities to be prized in a work of art besides the formal 
ones. I venture to suggest that all those that are essen- 
tial are encompassed when we demand that the work 
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issue from some vital inner compulsion. I do not mean 
“poetic passion’ in the restricted sentimental sense. I 
have in mind the deep energy of Dryden and the intense 
mental excitement of Pope as well as the ecstasy of 
Shelley and the ardent sensuousness of Keats. 

We find probative signs of such feeling in the four 
sonnets we were discussing a moment ago, but not 
generally in the long cycles from which we set them 
apart. We recognize that compulsion as the thing which 
makes the story of Margaret in Book I of The Excursion 
a fine poetic narrative. Among Wordsworth’s sheerly 
lyrical nature-pieces, we find it in a precious few, like J 
wandered lonely as a cloud, My heart leaps up when I 
behold and Hast thou seen, with flash incessant. It sus- 
tains completely She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 
Three years she grew in sun and shower and She was a 
phantom of delight; but only partially, imperfectly, the 
majority of his expressions of ‘personal emotion.’ We 
feel a gentler kind of power in Calm is the fragrant air, 
and loth to lose, but in most of the pieces that purport 
to be simply descriptive we find an insufficient succe- 
daneum for this power, a pretentious impulse of didacti- 
cism. 

Strictly, of course, it is impossible to separate the 
formal characteristics of a work of art from their context 
of emotion and sense. For any action when it occurs is a 
complex of tendencies. The art-process cannot properly 
be divided into the elements of impulse of which it con- 
sists. But in retrospect it may be resolved, as it were, 
into currents of tendency. I have acknowledged that 
my method is schematic and as-it-were. Yet perhaps 
it has enabled us to examine the aesthetic process more 
minutely than we could have done, and to study some of 
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its products with more insight than we should have had, 
without it. 


6 


So long as formal criticism keeps to the notion of art 
as an activity and of form as a function, it is the most 
substantial kind of criticism. For this conception gives 
to the demand for formal excellence a warrant beyond 
the taste of the individual critic or the canons of a par- 
ticular school. Let us see what comes of the famous 
problem of justification when it is approached from the 
grounds we have laid out. 

I said that the esthetic process starts with the 
mind’s taking up a bit of experience as material for the 
making of some kind of work of art. The making of 
that object is an expression of the personality; it is 
objective activity. 

The mind chooses that particular bit of experience 
because it conceives that certain effects are latent in it, 
and it wants to make those effects manifest before men. 
Art, then, is a social activity. 

Those six acts of form that I mentioned but did not 
analyse are indispensable to its success. They are the 
means by which the artist achieves what he undertakes 
to do. Therefore they are, in the strictest sense, both 
objective and social. 

Recall how I summed them up: selection of a sub- 
ject, of the materials for the image and of the medium 
to express it in; self-criticism as to technic, as to exact- 
ness of utterance and as to general effectiveness. All 
technical discussion, by either artists or critics, bears 
more or less immediately upon these activities. Es- 
thetics itself may be a participation in them; it should 
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be an attempt to clarify the methods by which the 
artistic effects inherent in experience can be manifested. 
Of course, there are vast quantities of both criticism 
and philosophy of art which make no attempt, which 
scarcely pretend, to influence the esthetic process and 
therefore are neither social nor objective. Whether or 
not a system bears upon action is the test of its validity 
according to these standards. 

This suggests a second reason why I parted from 
Croce in insisting that the work of objectifying the 
image is a part and continuation of the process of 
forming it. Not only does this conception accord with 
realistic psychology better than Croce’s definition of 
form does; it also puts the artist into a better position 
than he has been in heretofore to deal with certain of 
his enemies. 

The Philistines of our present industrial sctiety ac- 
cuse the artist of psychic weakness, if not exactly 
disease, on the ground that his artistic activity is an 
attempt to evade objective standards of conduct and 
to substitute ideal, by which they mean unreal, values 
for them. Let us admit that the artist’s basic value is 
the egotistical gratification he gets from the praise his 
works receive. But now take any exemplar of lusty 
objectivity you please: what is his motive in selecting 
an occupation? It is doing the contemporary manu- 
facturer, for instance, or sales-manager, or laboratory- 
technician, or engineer, or physician, full grace to 
concede that his behavior, in this respect, is on a par 
with that of the artist. Insofar as they are not all sub- 
ject to circumstance, they are controlled by unconscious 
motives and impulsions which have their roots (inno- 
cently enough) in egotism. And the chief reason why 
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the artist cannot be disposed of by being relegated to 
the ivory tower — by which is meant, nowadays, the 
psychopathic hospital—is that the wards are crowded 
with Philistines. 

Choice of a sphere of action being so largely deter- 
mined for us, the problem of each is to succeed accord- 
ing to the terms of the choice. All that can be required 
of any individual, from the point of view of mental 
health, is that he attain, amid the distractions and 
exacerbations of the contemporary world, an integration 
of all the resources of his personality. That is the essence 
of what the typical practical men of our time, the 
business-men, so barbarously compete for among them- 
selves. Novelists who have represented the business- 
man’s life as mere money-grubbing have done him an 
injustice. Few business-men really want money — be- 
yond the first million or so. What they want is domina- 
tion over their particular fields of activity, as symbols to 
their self-consciousnesses of their power to master the 
human and material stuffs they have to work with. 
That is why the business-career may be genuinely and 
intensely dramatic. 

Likewise, the effort of the artist, no less arduous 
because it lacks the element of inhumane competition, 
and when successful no less significant of power be- 
cause its materials are the intangibles of the inner life 
and the delicacies of an artistic medium, is to objectify 
his personality in expressions that manifest the firm 
integration of his inner life. To do that is, as we have 
seen, to achieve form. But unless this dynamic construc- 
tion is put upon the notion of form, the outward evi- 
dences of form have no value beyond the charm they 
exercise over the critic who desiderates them, and both 
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he and the artist are restored to the ivory tower: a 
sequestration unnecessary and, in its modern interpre- 
tation, at least somewhat contemptible. 

Now, if form is a psychic function whereby a man 
succeeds in what he intends, if it is the implement with 
which the artist cultivates the little plot of natural 
ground which he has staked out as his domain, then 
critic and artist are at one as to the object in view, 
namely, that magnificent expression to be achieved. 
They agree upon any subject-matter and any style 
that may come to hand. But if this freedom does not 
eventuate in mastery, the result will be aesthetic failure, 
no matter by what standard it is judged. Wordsworth’s 
failure in point of form is of precisely this order. The 
prevailing absence of formal qualities from his writings 
is a symptom of an inner confusion and weakness as 
damaging to his character as a poet as his failure before 
the challenge of the Revolution. 


So there were two principal strains of pathology in 
the etiology of the Wordsworth-case. One was strictly 
literary, the other social. Both sprang from the man’s 
want of self-discipline. 

His poetic impulse was genuine enough. It originated 
in a powerful imagining of nature as informed by spirit. 
But he neither mastered the poetic style of his prede- 
cessors nor perfected one of his own. 

His affirmative response to Revolutionary ideas was 
distorted into a spurious orthodoxy; and thus he was 
precluded from the enlargement of his imaginative 
scope to embrace all mankind instead of only that part 
of it intimately related to nature in the region where he 
lived. 
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He deserted Annette and his daughter. To protect 
himself from the retribution of conscience, he immured 
himself in complacent puritanism. Small wonder, then, 
that his private emotions turned poetically sterile. 

Coleridge’s admiration and intellectual fecundity 
stimulated him to a period of vital production. Cole- 
ridge, moreover, gave him the rudiments of self-criti- 
cism. But after their friendship broke, Wordsworth 
failed to develop these beginnings. The puissance of his 
ideas declined. His command over the means of expres- 
sion grew in nothing but facility. His later productions 
express little more than a habit of utterance and a 
determination to be heard. 

Finally, he let himself seriously into the rdle of a Moral 
Influence on Youth. “It is indeed a deep satisfaction,” 
he wrote to Lady Beaumont, “to hope and believe that 
my poetry will be, while it lasts, a help to the cause of 
virtue and truth, especially among the young.” In this 
illusion he was sustained by the undiscriminating 
admiration of a coterie of sentimentalists. His inter- 
course with others was characterized by intolerant 
egotism. And of all this he had deep need: inwardly, he 
knew his weakness. 

Hi Simons 
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Morar Man anp Immorar Socigty, by Reinhold 
Niebubr. (Scribners. 1933.) $2.00. 


Not long ago I heard Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in a newsreel exhort- 
ing the nations of the world to abandon war as a way of settling 
international disputes. Mr. MacDonald’s voice rang with authentic 
conviction, he slapped his palm on the table, he glared at the atten- 
tive delegates. If moral earnestness could terminate war, here, one 
felt, the lion and the lamb were as good as wed. I found myself 
wondering, however, whether all Mr. MacDonald’s ringing tones 
and Presbyterian fervor would have an appreciable fraction of the 
effect on European war and peace that might be had by some un- 
spectacular behind-the-scene transaction such as, let’s say, the 
purchase of a few thousand shares of munitions stocks by the owner 
of a newspaper syndicate. What, moreover, is Mr. MacDonald (or 
anyone else) doing when he appeals to ‘the conscience of the nations 
of the world’? What is it that is being appealed to? Individual men 
may have consciences — that is, their decisions can be determined 
to some extent by purely moral considerations. But can the same 
thing be said of nations? Is the same kind of reasoning and the same 
kind of practical procedure that is applicable to human individuals 
applicable also to human collectives? Mr. MacDonald seems to 
suppose that it is. And in this supposition he is joined by that great 
majority of people who think of invading nations as wicked, of 
invaded nations as innocent and wronged; who speak of ‘Germany’ 
as responsible for the last war, of ‘Russia’ as morally obligated to 
pay the debts contracted by the czarist government, of the ‘United 
States’ as acting from motives of disinterested idealism; and who 
call on nations in the name of ‘national honor’ to pay their ‘just 
debts’, to stay on the gold standard, or whatever it may be. 

The question of whether the moral standards that are applied to 
relations between individuals can also be applied meaningfully to 
relations between large social groups is evidently a fundamental one. 
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No one would try to correct a stalled motor by moral suasion; and 
what if it should be the case that human societies, however much 
they may differ from machines, are almost equally impersonal and 
amoral in their ways of behaving? The Sunday School technique of 
Mr. MacDonald, like the moral indignation voiced by so many of 
our own politicians and clergy against Japanese militarism or Nazi 
anti-Semitism, would then turn out to be ridiculously, perhaps 
tragically, misdirected. Accordingly, those who prefer not to be 
duped about such matters might heed Professor Niebuhr’s advice 
that they take adequate account of “those elements in man’s collec- 
tive behavior which belong to the order of nature and can never be 
brought completely under the dominion of reason or conscience.” 
This becomes particularly important when we are considering the 
behavior not of private individuals but of groups, or of individuals 
acting as representatives of groups. For it is Mr. Niebuhr’s thesis 
that although “individual men may be moral in the sense that they 
are able to consider interests other than their own in determining 
problems of conduct, and are capable, on occasion, of preferring the 
advantages of others to their own,” this is “more difficult, if not 
impossible, for human societies and social groups. In every human 
group there is less reason to guide and to check impulse, less capac- 
ity for self-transcendence, less ability to comprehend the needs of 
others and therefore more unrestrained egoism than the individuals, 
who compose the group, reveal in their personal relationships.” The 
result is that “the relations between groups must therefore always 
be predominantly political rather than ethical.” When this distinc- 
tion is recognized, a saner ethical attitude towards society becomes 
possible. In ascribing an amoral character to group activities Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr is not himself taking an amoral stand. His task is not 
merely to annotate; it is “to find political methods which will offer 
the most promise of achieving an ethical social goal for society.” 
But society itself will never consciously accept a purely moral goal 
and strive towards it; the formulation of such a goal is the task of 
the individual reformer who is also enough of a realist both to per- 
ceive and exploit man’s latent moral capacities and to take account 
of the limits of human nature, especially in its collective manifesta- 
tions. 

Why is it that the morality of groups is necessarily inferior to that 
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of the individuals that compose them? In part it is “merely the 
revelation of a-collective egoism, compounded of the egoistic im- 
pulses of individuals, which achieve a more vivid expression and a 
more cumulative effect when they are united in a common impulse 
than when they express themselves separately and discretely.” 
Conversely, it may be stated that man’s natural endowment for 
cooperation — the natural impulse that prompts him to consider 
the needs of others even when they compete with his own — be- 
comes, in all but very rare cases, ineffective in relations between 
social groups. This ineffectiveness cannot be properly accounted 
for by supposing (with Hobbes and de Mandeville) that men are 
naturally egoists, for this ignores the familiar phenomenon of men 
who in their relations with other individuals are generous and 
considerate becoming instruments of an aggressive and unjust na- 
tional or economic policy. The phenomenon is clarified some- 
what by the following consideration. An individual has a right to 
sacrifice his own interests in another’s behalf, but what statesman is 
justified in sacrificing the interests of his state to the interests of 
those outside it? “No state,” declares Johannes Haller, whom Mr. 
Niebuhr quotes, “has ever entered a treaty for any other reason 
than self interest. . . . A statesman who has any other motive 
would deserve to be hung.” We can no doubt understand a states- 
man who is an out-and-out egoist looking only to his own advance- 
ment and gain. We can understand and admire a statesman who 
conscientiously subordinates his own interests to the interests of 
those he governs. But a third kind of statesman, one who was will- 
ing to sacrifice both his own and his subjects’ interests to the inter- 
ests of outsiders, would be thought mad — if indeed such a prodigy 
could ever have made his way into statecraft in the first place. 
Certainly he would find but few followers and would never succeed 
in putting his projects into effect. Or if by any chance he did, his 
behavior would be viewed with suspicion and incomprehension by 
those whom it was designed to benefit. Such considerations should 
be enough to convince one that a human collective cannot act dis- 
interestedly. They show why it is that patriotism (like any other 
form of group loyalty) transforms individual unselfishness into na- 
tional egoism. This seems a paradox but it is a sufficiently familiar 
one. Patriotism gives expression both to the individual’s self-sub- 
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ordination to the nation and to his self-assertion expressed vicari- 
ously through the nation. The combination “gives a tremendous 
force to national egoism, which neither religious nor rational ideal- 
ism can ever completely check.” 

It follows that society is in a perpetual state of war. This fact is 
obscured by the variety of disguises that social conflict takes. 
Democracy, for instance. The democratic method of solving social 
conflict by the expedient of majority vote, though commonly hailed 
as a triumph of the ethical over the coercive factor, “is really much 
more coercive than at first sight seems apparent.” The majority has 
its way not because the minority believes it to be right but because 
its votes are an indication of its greater social strength. For “‘when- 
ever a minority believes that it has some strategic advantage which 
outweighs the power of numbers, and whenever it is sufficiently 
intent upon its ends, or desperate enough about its position in 
society, it refuses to accept the dictates of the majority.” In primi- 
tive society the dominant force was often the power of the priest. 
In Japan and in fascist Germany it is military power. In America, 
where there are no feudal traditions as in Europe, military power 
has become subordinate to economic. But whatever form the power 
may take in a particular society, it may be laid down as axiomatic 
that “‘any kind of significant social power develops social inequal- 
ity.”” Conflict thus becomes inevitable, “‘and in this conflict power 
must be challenged by power.” 

Cannot this warlike state of affairs be mitigated by developing the 
rational and religious resources of men? These resources, Professor 
Niebuhr agrees, should be exploited for all they are worth, but he is 
properly scornful of “the moralists, both religious and secular, who 
imagine that the egoism of individuals is being progressively checked 
by the development of rationality or the growth of a religiously in- 
spired goodwill and that nothing but the continuance of this process 
is necessary to establish social harmony between all the human 
societies and collectives.” Take, for instance, the familiar remedy of 
Professor Dewey (which Niebuhr quotes from Philosophy and 
Civilization), “to control social consequences in the interest of a 
shared, abundant and secured life,” and to cooperate in building up 
social science “just as men built up physical science when they 
actively used techniques and tools and numbers in physical experi- 
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mentation.” Professor Dewey, with what Niebuhr calls ‘‘the natu- 
ral bias of the educator,” is assuming that ‘a shared, abundant and 
secured life’ is to be got by somehow applying the methods of the 
physical sciences to social problems. Apart from the extensive 
modifications that would have to be made before it could even 
mean much to apply the ‘techniques and tools and numbers’ of 
physics to a subject-matter in which values and ideals and conscious 
motives play an essential réle, there is the further difference that 
whereas the physical sciences had to gain their freedom by over- 
coming a traditionalism due largely to ignorance, “‘the traditional- 
ism which the social sciences face is based upon the economic inter- 
est of the dominant social classes who are trying to maintain their 
special privileges in society.”” The rational method that is invoked 
by ‘social scientists’ for the overcoming of social prejudice is more 
often than not a tattered cloak for middle-class prejudices of their 
own. Mr. Niebuhr’s prize example of this — almost unbelievable to 
those unacquainted with the low intelligence quotient of many 
American psychologists !— is Professor Floyd Allport’s explana- 
tion that the unrest of industrial workers is due not to economic in- 
justice but to a sense of inferiority, the remedy for which is to have 
social psychologists teach them that “no one is charging them with 
inferiority except themselves.” Such hypocrisy — whether con- 
scious deception or self-delusion doesn’t, from a social standpoint, 
greatly matter — is, in one form or another, too frequent to be ac- 
cidental. The old saying is that hypocrisy is the tribute that vice 
pays to virtue. Professor Niebuhr adapts this adage to the terms of 
his problem by defining hypocrisy as ‘“‘the device by which the 
lesser self gains the consent of the larger self to indulge in impulses 
and ventures which the rational self can approve only when they 
are disguised.”’ The basis of social hypocrisy, “perhaps the most 
significant moral characteristic of a nation,” is this tendency in 
individuals to put their own moral coloring on things, to disguise 
rather than honestly examine the moral objections that would 
oppose some tempting or habitual course of action. In the activities 
of nations and of privileged classes within a nation the force of 
hypocrisy is intensified, both because an individual’s delusions 


1 See, for instance, my quotations from two American psychologists of a different 


school — Watson and Weiss — in THE SYMPOSIUM, July 1930. pp. 377-380. 
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about such matters receive support from his fellows and because of 
the far-reaching collective interests at stake. Some degree of na- 
tional hypocrisy is inevitable “if the nation is to gain the full benefit 
of its double claim upon the loyalty and devotion of the individual, 
as his own special and unique community and as a community 
which embodies universal values and ideals.” ? And privileged 
groups within a nation are constantly obliged to defend their 
privileges as deserved rewards for the superior services they render 
to society. But their arguments, when divorced from the ‘will to 
believe’ that impels them, are found to rest on an extremely doubt- 
ful assumption — “that the underprivileged classes would not have 
the capacity of rendering the same service if given the same op- 
portunity.” The most valuable contribution of the behaviorists, I 
believe, has been their disproof of the supposition that superior 
intelligence is a hereditary mark of the upper and middle classes. 
What of religion? How far can “‘the religious resources of man- 
kind” be utilized in resolving or mitigating social conflict? Mr. 
Niebuhr, who is an ordained Protestant minister and a professor at 
Union Theological Seminary, might be expected to be more optimis- 
tic on this point. But with his characteristic honesty he cuts through 
the question. He has no sympathy with those “‘modern religious 
idealists” who advocate “compromise and accommodation as the 
way to social justice.” Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon is his particular black 
beast in this field. To Dr. Nixon’s contention that “another reason 
for believing in the growth of social statesmanship on the part of 
business leaders is based upon their experience as trustees in various 
philanthropic and educational enterprises,’ Professor Niebuhr re- 
plies: “Teachers of morals who do not see the difference between the 
problem of charity within the limits of an accepted social system 
and the problem of justice between economic groups, holding un- 
even power within modern industrial society, have simply not 
faced the most obvious differences between the morals of groups 
and those of individuals.” The principal lesson to be got from Dr. 
Nixon’s argument is the way in which religion, like secular reason- 
ing, tends to meet social situations by hypocritical evasion (how- 


2 The best account of the hypocrisies practised during its century and a half of 
existence by our own nation — best because not marred by the iconoclastic bravado 
that characterizes so many idol smashers — is in Charles and Mary Beard’s The Rise 
of American Civilization. 
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ever unconscious) rather than by radical reform. Even a more 
honorable and deeply felt religious consciousness is quite as apt 
to encourage social defeatism, by urging a withdrawal from the 
affairs of the world, as to become a potent factor in the historical 
situation. 

But both the rational and the religious resources of mankind, 
whatever their proneness to debasement, must be seriously exploit- 
ed if human society is to be redirected with any degree of success 
at all. Where they are genuine they are motivating forces hav- 
ing complementary natures: reason, by promoting a desire for in- 
tellectual consistency, establishes an ideal of justice, of applying the 
same standards to others’ conduct and claims as to one’s own; re- 
ligion, which by promoting a sense of the absolute creates ‘a per- 
spective . . . from which all moral achievements are judged to be 
inadequate,” establishes an ideal of Jove, an ideal of the absolute 
worth of other persons. Whereas ‘‘a rational ethic seeks to bring 
the needs of others into equal consideration with those of the self,” 
“a religious ethic (the Christian more particularly, though not 
solely) insists that the needs of the neighbor shall be met, without 
a careful computation of relative needs.” Each of these two factors 
requires the other for its proper working. Reason, though it may 
extend and stabilize altruistic impulses, does not create them. 
Religion, though its reference to an absolute tends to eliminate the 
“partial perspectives and premature justifications” by which 
human conduct is normally judged, may, by the very loftiness of its 


3 For examples offered by American history of this debasement of religious con- 
sciousness to the hypocritical justification of special interests, the Beards may again 
be cited. My own favorite instance is of that unusually naive hypocrite President 
McKinley (whom the first President Roosevelt immortally described as having “the 
backbone of a chocolate éclair”’) walking the floor of the White House night after 
night (as he afterward told a group of Methodist clergymen) and praying to Al- 
mighty God for light and guidance on what to do about the war against Spain, until: 
“One night it came to me this way — that there was nothing left for us to do but to 
take them all, and to educate the Filipinos, and uplift and civilize and Christianize 
them, and by God’s grace do the very best we could by them, as our fellowmen for 
whom Christ also died. And then I went to bed and slept soundly.’”’ Niebuhr tells 
this story but he leaves out one item that the Beards supply and that reveals the 
impotent ideological character of McKinley’s deliberations. Theodore Roosevelt, 
then Assistant Secretary of the Navy, who, unlike McKinley, apparently knew what 
all the shooting was about (literally as well as figuratively), was writing at about 
this time to Senator Henry Cabot Lodge: “Our Asiatic squadron should blockade, 
and if possible take Manila.” 
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standard, lead to a moral indifferentism which sees no real distinc- 
tion between one state of human society and another, since all seem 
equally removed from the perfection towards which religion strives. 
Professor Niebuhr sums up the moral functions of reason and reli- 
gion by referring them to “the double focus of moral life.” From the 
political point of view justice is the highest moral ideal. Political 
science should be realistic, accepting human selfishness as a stub- 
born, unbanishable fact and endeavoring to reason out a social 
structure whereby opportunities for excessive display of selfishness 
by privileged groups will be minimized. But from the internal per- 
spective of one’s own moral life the highest moral ideal must be 
unselfishness. Only by the self-discipline that such an ideal entails 
can the individual achieve that moral equilibrium which makes 
social disinterestedness and a love of social justice possible. For 
egoistic impulses tend naturally to be far more powerful than 
altruistic ones, and “if the moral enterprise is begun with the 
complacent assumption that selfish and social impulses are nicely 
balanced and equally justified, even a minimum equilibrium be- 
tween them becomes impossible.” 

An acceptance of this dualism leads to a realistic program for the 
regeneration of society. Of all the current ideals for social reform 
it appears to be the Marxian that appeals to Professor Niebuhr 
most. Although he finds it overstated, as every ideal with genuine 
religious force must be, the communist principle, ‘from each ac- 
cording to his ability, to each according to his needs’, is still “‘an 
ideal toward which society must move, and the religious overtone 
may be regarded as a guarantee against the dilution of the ideal.” 
‘Evolutionary millennialism’, the sugar-coated sleeping tablet ad- 
ministered by H. G. Wells and in cruder ways by the Rotary Club 
philosophers who fill the pages of the Ameritan Magazine, is dis- 
missed as “‘a type of religious idealism, which is saturated with 
sentimentality.” Professor Niebuhr, though a Protestant minister, 
is even capable of recognizing the large extent to which liberal 
Protestantism, which is “on the whole, the religion of the privileged 
classes of Western civilization,” has lent support to this sort of 
sentimentalizing. The Marxist is far more right not only in stating 
the rational goal towards which society must move — the goal of 
equal justice — and in understanding the economic foundations of 
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justice and the inevitability of class struggle that they entail, but 
also in his insistence on the urgency of the problem. 

Is, however, the Marxist’s advocacy of violence the only way out? 
In his chapter, “Justice through Revolution,” Niebuhr dismisses 
the timid belief that violence is intrinsically immoral. Its moral 
quality depends on the end to which it is directed. The popular 
horror of any philosophy advocating violence is another phase of 
the hypocrisy of those who are intent on maintaining the status quo, 
for they themselves never stop at violence when violence is neces- 
sary to uphold their own interests — as bonus marchers, striking 
miners, Union Square paraders, and other underdogs are well aware. 
The real question is not an apriori one but simply: “what are the 
political possibilities of establishing justice through violence?” 
This is a question to be answered empirically, for the same answer 
will not fit all cases. The pen is often, but not always, mightier than 
the sword. On the whole, Mr. Niebuhr believes, non-violent meth- 
ods of opposing social evils are, if realistically planned — Gandhi 
is an admirable realist in this respect, — likely to have, if not im- 
mediately, the most enduring and most far-reaching effects in the 
long run. Consequently, “there is no problem of political life to 
which religious imagination can make a larger contribution than 
this problem of developing non-violent resistance.’ One of the most 
important types of non-violent resistance is the development of the 
right kind of propaganda, the substitution of new illusions for old. 
And ‘‘the most important of these illusions is that the collective 
life of mankind can achieve perfect justice.” Only a trans-rational 
belief of this kind, whatever its dangers of slipping away from rea- 
son and encouraging new forms of fanaticism, can supply a potent 
enough force for the codperative redemption of society. 

But the other, personal side of the dualism should not be neg- 
lected. “The needs of an adequate political strategy do not obviate 
the necessity of cultivating the strictest individual moral discipline 
and the most uncompromising idealism.” From the perspective of 
social reform — the only perspective admitted by the more intrans- 
igent Marxists— such things as ‘higher ideals’, except where they are 
directly connected with the social struggle or with a materialistic 
interpretation of history or with an anarchic millennium promised 
sometime in the distant future, are looked at askance, as something 
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of a luxury, and even (often enough deservedly) as hypocrisy. Such 
an attitude is natural enough in an age like ours, “an age in which 
honesty is possible only when it skirts the edges of cynicism.” Yet 
the sense of release, of earned exaltation, that the conscience feels 
when, having honorably performed its public duties, it lifts itself 
above the world of nature and the system of collective relationships 
is not a luxury but a very real necessity of soul: a necessity that a 
morally sensitive person feels to be not only a preparation for social 
duties but the one true way of rising superior to them. 

On this note of Platonic dualism Mr. Niebuhr’s book ends. I 
think it is a valuable book, whose central thesis deserves study. And 
to readers of THe Symposium it will perhaps be recognized as 
establishing, at greater length and in much richer detail, the same 
emphasis to be found in Proposition 13 of the editors’ April “Com- 


ment”. 
Puitip WHEELWRIGHT 


Tue American Notesooks, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Edited by Randall Stewart. (Yale. 1932.) $5.00. 


The present edition of Hawthorne’s American notebooks is the first 
complete one: the first to be transcribed directly from the manu- 
scripts, by a disinterested editor. Mrs. Hawthorne’s edition, pub- 
lished many years ago, was neither complete nor disinterested. 
Her tamperings, as analysed by the present editor, included omis- 
sions, corrections of grammar and spelling, and dubious ‘improve- 
ments’ in the interest of elegance and decorum. Incidentally, this 
merciless but good-humored analysis makes an amusing study in 
squeamishness, moral and literary. Here are some examples, taken 
from Mr. Stewart’s introduction: 
Omissions: 
The account of the search for the body of Marth Hunt — a re- 
markable passage of realism. 
Sundry pungent remarks on Emerson, Thoreau, Ellery Channing, 
etc: 
Revisions of decorum: 
bellies: bodies 
devil of a brunette: mischief of a brunette 


backsides: rear 
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Revisions of social elegance: 

filthy: dirty 

smell: odor 

supper time: tea time 

Mr. Emerson and Margaret: Margaret and Mr. Emerson 
Revisions of literary elegance: 

witty to kill: very witty 

cloak: chlamys 

vent: utterance 

squeeze: crush 
Not satisfied with adapting the notebooks for publication, Mrs. 
Hawthorne did more: she reworked the manuscripts themselves, 
blotting out pretty freely and making substitutions. Stewart has 
managed to decipher most of what she wished to destroy, but some 
of it is still illegible. Judging by the deciphered passages, there was 
nothing to justify Mrs. Hawthorne’s obliterations, nothing unduly 
obscene or indiscreet. She must have been peculiarly fineminded, 
even for a Victorian. Her thoroughgoing deepdown shyness of even 
the faintest specter of vulgarity is something to wonder at rather 
than censure. Indeed her editing is a good instance of the unearthly 
delicacy of highbred women in nineteenth century New England. 
England itself and the rest of the world have never seen the like. 

Very significant is the contrast between Mrs. Hawthorne’s 
scrupulously unscrupulous editing and the present scholarly per- 
formance. She took too liberal a view of the matter — that is ad- 
mitted. But Mr. Stewart’s sense of duty seems to me too strictly 
mechanical. Anyone will acknowledge that this is a complete and 
conscientious edition of the notebooks, and that it is good to have 
it; but was it necessary for Mr. Stewart to refuse a// the privileges 
of the editor, to deny himself those fine judgments that distinguish 
editors from photostats? He reproduces the text exactly, as far as 
he has been able to decipher it, misspellings, insignificant slips of 
the pen, and all. One grows tired of reading “‘vallies [séc]”’, “and 
and [sic]’’, “‘chesnuts [sic]”, etc. These are inadvertencies — color- 
less, uncharacteristic, unintentional — and they deserve to be cor- 
rected quite as much as Hawthorne’s intentions deserve to be let 
alone. Why not correct them and be done with it. 
But let us see what the new version discloses about the man Haw- 
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thorne. Certainly it contains no remarkable caches of salty thoughts 
or secrets. It is interesting to know that Hawthorne did not believe 
in the vitality of Christianity and that he was, on occasion, some- 
thing of a pessimist. But on the whole the notebooks are impressive 
for the lack of such speculations. If one may assume as much on 
merely negative grounds, one concludes that it was not reserve that 
kept Hawthorne from confiding in his notebooks, but a lack of ex- 
traordinary matter to confide. A lack of lively incidents and con- 
scious communicable thoughts. Opinions enough he had — on 
politics, on temperance, on men and women and writings, on the 
uselessness of country parsons, on the folly of trying to live like an 
English squire in rural America — shrewd, pungent, realistic 
opinions, but he was a man of few ideas. And his intellectual store, 
in addition to being small, appears to have been curiously fixed. 
An opinion, once formed, was his more or less forever. Indeed there 
was something in Hawthorne which definitely resisted the intellect: 
skepticism, provincial caution, something. . . . 

Thus one tries to account for the absence of speculation in the 
notebooks; and incidentally perhaps for the abortive friendships 
with Melville and Emerson — conscious aggressive intellects, 
generators of ideas. 

Mr. Stewart’s introduction contains a chapter on the relation of 
the notebooks to the tales and novels. An excellent discussion, 
detailed, exhaustive. It is clear that Hawthorne, the writer, relied 
extensively on the notebooks. Whole passages were transferred, 
with minor changes, to the works. From the notebooks came many 
of those famous descriptive pages — Coverdale’s view from the 
Boston lodging-house, the masquerade at Blithedale, the Pyncheon 
chickens, the lime-kiln in Ethan Brand — those delightful, superbly- 
written, but often irrelevant and static sections in Hawthorne’s 
fiction. Indeed it might be said that he relied most heavily on the 
notebooks for the passages that were most disastrous to his pro- 
jected structure. The Scarlet Letter, on the other hand, the one novel 
which can be credited with form, owes them next to nothing. What 
interests Mr. Stewart, in his chapter, is the positive contribution 
of the notebooks. It is also worth while to study the elements in 
Hawthorne’s work to which the notebooks did zot contribute. 
Generally speaking, they were the source only of descriptive ele- 
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ments — details of scene—and minor characters. They are 
strangely blank as to the origins of the major characters, and in 
addition, though they contain many ‘ideas’ later developed into 
stories, they do not show how Hawthorne got those ideas. There 
they are: compact isolated formulae — isolated, in the sense that 
they have no relation to experiences or observations also recorded 
there. 

The Unpardonable Sin might consist in a want of love and reverence for the 
Human Soul; in consequence of which, the investigator pried into its dark depths, 
not with a hope or purpose of making it better, but from a cold philosophical curi- 
osity, — content that it should be wicked in whatever kind or degree, and only 


desiring to study it out. Would not this, in other words, be the separation of the 
intellect from the heart? (page 106.) 


This, as Mr. Stewart points out, is the germ of Ethan Brand; but 
where did Hawthorne contract the germ? from what experience or 
obscure psychological tendency? Out of his head, it seems, from 
cerebral deposits left by his reading and by New England Calvinist 
traditions. The notebooks tell us nothing. 

In the fewness of its direct sensational disclosures the new version 
of the notebooks is ‘disappointing’, or gratifying, according to what 
one expects to find. But in small things, in subtle emanations of 
personality, it is decidedly rich. The legendary Hawthorne, the 
remote figure in the cloak, was destroyed long ago; but the value 
of this new edition of the notebooks, with its careful restoration of 
what Hawthorne wrote from day to day about himself, his family 
and friends, his impressions of city and countryside, is that it 
allows him to speak for himself about certain interesting sides of 
his nature. In the past one has had to trust to one’s intuition for 
these, or take them on trust from his biographers. Hawthorne’s 
personality does not express itself in explosive ways, like Emerson’s 
for instance, in his journals, or Stendhal’s in Henri Brulard. It 
escapes from the notebooks in a fine delicately colored steam. It is 
not even as tangible as Pepys’. It lies in vivid, humorous, rather 
rustic turns of speech (“‘I caught an idea by the tail.”); in brusque 
expressions of dissent from prevailing opinions; in bursts of indig- 
nation against fools and ‘folly’, — rare, forceful, though infected 
with a certain Polonian commonsense; in the juxtaposition of 
mature items with childlike fancies, such as one finds on page 140, 
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where the entry “Mr. Meade estimates Mr. Mann’s stock of coal 
at about two tons,” is followed shortly by a speculation on what 
would occur if a house were built over the pit of Acheron — 


Devils and damned souls shall continually be rising through the regis¥€rs. Possi- 
bly an angel may now and then peep through the ventilators . . . 


but most of all in his liking for mundane trivial things. This is a little 
known trait of Hawthorne’s, and it is a convincing expression of his 
humanity. 


Julian [Hawthorne’s child] was remarkably uneasy in the village; insomuch that I 
came away without purchasing some loaf-sugar, which we have wanted ever so long. 
He was so restless in his movements, that I suspected him to be, in his technical 
phrase, ‘uncomfortable’; but he positively denied it. We stopt at Love-Grove; and 
there again I made inquisition as to this point; but he still said no. He was so 
restless, however, that I advised him to go home before me, and he accordingly 
started at a great pace. I came up with him, on the ascent of the hill, on this side of 
Mr. Butler’s. I heard him squealing while I was some distance behind; and approach- 
ing nearer, I saw that he walked wide between the legs. Poor little man! His 
drawers were all a-sop. It is a positive cruelty to the child not to put him into 
such a dress that he may have nature’s freedom, at any moment. Boys do not like 
to tell their necessities, especially when they are abnormally frequent, as his appear 
to be to-day. (page 227.) 


This paragraph, omitted — understandably — from Mrs. Haw- 
thorne’s edition, but also deleted in the manuscript, is part of a 
close hour-by-hour record of life in the Lenox house during an 
absence of Mrs. Hawthorne. The record was kept apparently for 
her benefit, but it is clear that Hawthorne enjoyed keeping it. A 
friend of mine writes that the notebooks are “calm and quaint, 
lively and full of littlenesses.” Yes: the essence of the personality 
they reveal is its absorption in littlenesses — a deep affectionate 
absorption, yet calm and humorous, sometimes a trifle ironic. 

I would like to quote another example of the really excellent 
writing to be found in the notebooks, a prose less studied than that 
of the tales and novels, but coherent always, fresh, and full of 
casual felicities. 

After leaving the book at Mr. Emerson’s, I returned through the woods, and enter- 
ing Sleepy Hollow, I perceived a lady reclining near the path which bends along its 
verge. It was Margaret herself [Margaret Fuller]. She had been there the whole 
afternoon, meditating or reading; for she had a book in her hand, with some strange 
title, which I did not understand and have forgotten. She said that nobody had 


broken her solitude, and was just giving utterance to a theory that no inhabitant of 
Concord ever visited Sleepy Hollow, when we saw a whole group of people entering 
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the sacred precincts. Most of them followed a path that led them remote from us; 
but an old man passed near us, and smiled to see Margaret lying on the ground, and 
me sitting by her side. He made some remark about the beauty of the afternoon, and 
withdrew himself fnto the shadow of the wood. Then we talked about autumn — 
and about the pleasures of getting lost in the woods — and about the crows, whose 
voices Margaret had heard — and about the experiences of early childhood, whose 
influence remains upon the character after the recollection of them has passed away 
— and about the sight of mountains from a distance, and the view from their sum- 
mits — and about other matters of high and low philosophy. In the midst of our 
talk, we heard footsteps above us, on the high bank; and while the intruder was still 
hidden among the trees, he called to Margaret, of whom he had gotten a glimpse. 
Then he emerged from the green shade; and behold, it was Mr. Emerson, who, in 
spite of his clerical consecration, had found no better way of spending the Sabbath 
than to ramble among the woods. He appeared to have had a pleasant time; for he 
said that there were Muses in the woods to-day, and whispers to be heard in the 
breezes. It being now nearly six o’clock, we separated, Mr. Emerson and Margaret 
towards his home, and I towards mine, where my little wife was very busy getting 
tea... Vv 


Hawthorne was instinctively a writer of ideal romances, con- 
ceiving art in terms of allegory; but the notebooks show that he was 
quite as strongly inclined towards the particular, the mundane, the 
temporal. To encompass the two sides of his nature he developed a 
highly symbolistic art, yet one in which the symbols were derived 
(the few foreign tales excepted) from family life and the New Eng- 
land scene. A fusion of fantasy and reality, the ideal and the par- 
ticular, which is peculiarly Hawthornian. To the ‘realistic’ element 
in his work the notebooks were, as Mr. Stewart shows, of great 
value. Nevertheless they were more to Hawthorne than a deposit 
of raw material for stories. There is, about them, an excess of care 
beyond professional needs, a deliberate multiplying of detail, which 
can be accounted for only if one assumes that note-taking was 
something of an end in itself. The children’s journal (1847-1851), 
for example, is remarkable, not for the slight use it was put to in 
drawing Pearl of The Scarlet Letter, but for the amount of pene- 
trating observation that never found a use — that never cou/d find 
a use, one might add, in Hawthornian romance. Perhaps we may 
regard the notebooks as an expression of Hawthorne’s profound 
interest in reality, an interest to which his art gave only half an 


outlet. 
FREDERICK DUPEE 
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Tue Letrers or MatrH—Ew ARNOLD TO ARTHUR 
Hucu Cioucn, edited with an introductory study 
by Howard Foster Lowry. (Oxford. 1932.) $2.50. 


“What a brute you were to tell me to read Keats’ Letters. 
However it is over now: and reflection resumes her power over 
agitation.” Here is the beginning of one of the most illuminating 
letters in this remarkable collection. This is the sort of letter which 
Keats himself wrote, and it is only fitting that a reading of his letters 
should have called it forth. In it there is the hint of a crisis, hitherto 
somewhat obscured, in Matthew Arnold’s youth. 

Not long ago in a review of the letters of Keats I attempted to 
show that he was preoccupied with a distinction between ‘char- 
acter’ and ‘personality’, a distinction which he evolved out of his 
own intense experience; and now, in the letter from which I have 
just quoted and in still others, Matthew Arnold is revealed as having 
been preoccupied with the same problem. “— But, my dear 
Clough, have you a great Force of Character? That is the true 
Question. For me, I am a reed, a very whoreson Bullrush . . .” 
This jocular reference is, I believe, from the earliest of all Arnold’s 
letters, written at the age of twenty-two when he was teaching the 
fifth form at Rugby; it is the announcement of a dominant theme. 
In the letter on Keats, written when he was twenty-six, his tone is 
more serious: in the interval the question of character appears to 
have become a personal problem. Like Keats, Arnold approaches 
his problem through poetry. “What harm he has done in English 
poetry” are the next words in the letter, but he immediately pro- 
ceeds to trace the source of the harm back to the nature of Keats 
the man. “As Browning is a man with a moderate gift passionately 
desiring movement and fullness,” Arnold continues, “and obtaining 
but a confused multitudinousness, so Keats with a very high gift, 
is yet also consumed by this desire: and cannot produce the truly 
living and moving, as his conscience keeps telling him.” It is true 
that Keats’ “conscience keeps telling him” that his way is not the 
right way; his mind, as I tried to show in my review, moves from 
passiveness to mental activity; and what was at first “like a pack 
of scattered cards” is finally “sorted to a pip.” His letters are the 
record of “the growth of a poet’s mind.” In the end Keats reaches 
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a solution of his problem, a conception of ‘personal identity’ or 
‘personality’ — “An organic: coherence,” to use the definition of 
Professor Herbert Read, “intuitively based on the real world of 
sensation.” Arnold does not seem to have perceived that Keats’ 
conception evolved; he does not seem to have perceived that Keats 
reached a solution; and of course Keats’ solution is not Arnold’s. 
But starting with the same general problem, Arnold gropes towards 
another solution. Faced with one path — with such a passionate 
revelation of one path as Keats gives in his letters — Arnold ap- 
pears to recoi/ in the opposite direction. Keats and Browning “will 
not be patient,” the letter continues, “neither understand that they 
must begin with an Idea of the world in order not to be prevailed over 
by the world’s multitudinousness: or if they cannot get that, at 
least with isolated ideas: and all other things shall (perhaps) be 
added unto them.” Arnold’s criterion is fully disclosed in this 
sentence. His solution is ‘character’, which has been defined by Dr. 
Roback as “an enduring psycho-physical disposition to inhibit 
instinctive impulses in accordance with a regulative principle.” 
The agitation which Arnold experienced in reading Keats’ letters 
was aggravated by a cause which he goes on to explain in this same 
letter: “‘ — I,” he confesses, “‘have had that desire of fulness with- 
out respect of the means . . .” His choice of ways, then, was not 
quite a foregone conclusion: he intimates that he has felt and felt 
strongly that desire for fulness “which,” he adds, “may become 
almost maniacal.” Here we are given a glimpse of a Matthew 
Arnold with impulses very different from those we usually associate 
with him. But he goes on to say, immediately after using that il- 
luminating expression ‘almost maniacal’, “but nature had placed 
a bar thereto not only in the conscience (as with all men) but a 
great numbness in that direction.” It is an even more teasing ex- 
pression than the other, this ‘great numbness in that direction’; 
it sounds as though Arnold were referring to some personal ob- 
stacle (not “‘as with all men’’) which he himself could not then 
understand or at any rate had not yet analysed. It will, legitimately 
I believe, lead us to think of his early environment, of his schooling 
at Winchester and Rugby, his scholarship at Balliol, his Newdigate 
Prize, his teaching at Rugby, his fellowship at Oriel, and the sec- 
retaryship to Lord Lansdowne which he was holding when he wrote 
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this letter. Matthew Arnold was the product of a ‘system’ in a way 
that Shakespeare, Blake, Keats and Browning were not, of a classi- 
cal education, of the Praeposter system, and so on. Here is sufficient 
cause, perhaps, without going any deeper into ‘the buried life’, for 
‘a great numbness in that direction’ which was able to withstand 
the desire of fulness, even the ‘almost maniacal’. The son of Dr. 
Arnold was caught early. 

This significant choice of direction is what I meant when I spoke 
of a crisis, hitherto somewhat obscured, in Arnold’s youth. He was 
really torn in two directions, to a much greater extent than has been 
realized; and it was from this struggle, I believe, between his ‘desire 
of fulness’, on the one hand, and his desire ‘not to be prevailed 
over by the world’s multitudinousness’, on the other, that his most 
genuine poetry springs. It is certainly an important element in the 
still mysterious affair with Marguerite, with which “A Memory 
Picture”, ‘““A Dream”, and the “Switzerland” and “Faded 
Leaves” sequences are concerned, but which seems also to be 
behind other poems, such as “The Forsaken Merman” and even, 
perhaps, ‘‘Tristram and Iseult.” The affair itself seems to represent 
a concrete instance of the ‘desire of fulness’; and the qualms which 
Arnold experiences — 

Again I spring to make my choice; 
Again in tones of ire 


I hear a God’s tremendous voice: 
“Be counsell’d, and retire.” — 


and his final renunciation seem to represent the ‘great numbness in 
that direction’. “A sea rolls between us,” he says, “‘ — Our differ- 
ent past.’’ And so — 

Farewell! — and thou, thou lonely heart, 

Which never yet without remorse 

Even for a moment didst depart 

From thy remote and spheréd course 


To haunt the place where passions reign — 
Back to thy solitude again! 


But if the Marguerite poems breathe forth Arnold’s regret that 
he is unable “‘to haunt the place where passions reign,” other genu- 
ine poems of his show positively his intense desire to “begin with 
an Idea of the world in order not to be prevailed over by the world’s 
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multitudinousness.” “The world’s multitudinousness”’ is superbly 
envisaged at the conclusion of “ Dover Beach” as 
. a darkling plain 


Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


The world is so, of course, because it has lost that most compelling 
of all Ideas of the world, religious faith. Another fine poem of 
Arnold’s is concerned with ‘the world’s multitudinousness’, with 
the world that has lost its Idea, with 


. . . this strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims .. . 


in opposition to which Arnold places the symbolic figure of the 
Scholar-Gipsy, with 4is dominating Idea, with his ‘“‘one aim, one 
business, ove desire.” It is this comprehensive struggle, between 
‘desire of fulness’ and desire for ‘an Idea of the world’, rather than 
some other more limited notion, that is the source of Arnold’s 
poetry and that brings a// his work into focus, literary, social and 
religious criticism as well as his poetry. Once the crisis is past and 
the personal struggle subsides, then Arnold’s career as a poet is 
practically ended. When he has attained his own ‘Idea of the 
world’ (or perhaps ‘isolated ideas’?), it is no longer a question of 
not being prevailed over by the world’s multitudinousness; he 
takes his “‘assiette as something determined final and unchange- 
able” and proceeds “‘to work away on the basis of that”; he at- 
tempts to make his Idea prevail. Arnold the poet who records in verse 
the struggle within himself between two opposed impulses gradually 
becomes Arnold the critic who struggles with forces outside himself, 
trying to make Culture prevail over Anarchy. 

To me this gradual evolution is the central thread which binds all 
these letters together. But the collection is important for various 
other reasons which I have not touched on; and one can only hope 
that Professor Lowry, who has here carried out so admirably his 
task of editing, will eventually follow up his Introduction with the 


full-length study of Arnold which these new letters demand. 
FRANKLIN GARY 
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LAW AND THE SocrtAL OrpeErR: Essays 1N LEGAL PHIL- 
osopHy, by Morris R. Coben. (Harcourt, Brace. 


1933) $3-g5: 


Philosophers, particularly in this country, have always fought shy 
of the troubled waters of jurisprudence. To some the atmosphere of 
the law, saturated as it is with the hue and cry of the market-place, 
seemed too thick. To others it seemed too thin; they felt ill at ease 
in a world of legal phantoms, domiciled in precedents, of fictions 
created ad hoc, and logical acrobatics employed in the service of 
ephemeral ends. Like most respectable citizens they thanked heaven 
that the law was not written for them, that they did not have to 
worry about something which could be of concern only to criminals 
and transgressors. 

Professor M. R. Cohen is a happy exception among philosophers 
in this respect. For over twenty years he has been applying his wide 
erudition and penetrating mind to an analysis of legal problems. 
Law and the Social Order, which is a collection of essays written on 
various occasions, should be especially welcome now in view of the 
utter collapse of the self-complacent dogma of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that society is an autonomous and self-regulating mechanism 
functioning best when left alone. A clarification of the nature and 
function of the law has become more urgent at present than ever, 
owing to the ever-widening sphere of influence claimed by the forces 
that try to regulate society from above. 

Professor Cohen characterizes his philosophy as rationalistic 
realism. This, however, need not frighten the reader lest he be 
treated to another specimen of what Jhering calls Begriffsjuris- 
prudenz, and Roscoe Pound, mechanical jurisprudence. For if there 
is anything that Professor Cohen most emphatically repudiates, 
it is rationalistic formalism in law. He has very little sympathy with 
a view that would make law a pure-blooded and self-sufficient sys- 
tem, deriving its content solely from self-evident and pedigreed 
principles, and thus insulating it against all entanglements with 
moral and social considerations. 

With the expert guidance of Professor Cohen the student of phil- 
osophy will discover that so many things in the field of law are 
comme chez nous. A failure or reluctance to analyze terms has been 
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mistaken for the limits of analysis. An oversimplified and anti- 
quated logic has been retained to give roof and shelter to self- 
evidence, a nofion that has long been banished from the axioms 
even of such an eminently rational discipline as mathematics. 
Propositions born of the tentative endeavors of common humanity 
to grapple with humble local and temporal conditions have been 
invested with the dignity of eternal truths of reason. Formalism 
has been used as a fig leaf for covering the earthly, all too earthly, 
nature of basic legal principles. Symmetry and logical consistency 
have been made an object of worship by juristic mandarins as a 
self-deceptive subterfuge in order to hide from themselves the fact 
that their true purpose is security and their real propelling ‘force is 
human inertia. 

What Professor Cohen deplores mostly in legal formalism is the 
fact that it leads to a dehumanization of the law. The law has 
been made an end in itself by juristic pharisees who have for- 
gotten that the Sabbath is for man and not vice versa, and who 
proceed after the fashion of the Austrian general who objected 
to war because it killed the discipline of the army. The result is 
what Professor Cohen aptly calls ‘the phonograph theory of 
judicial function,” the view that “‘the judge merely repeats the 
words that the law has spoken unto him” (p. 112). Nothing illus- 
trates this theory better than the following words of Calvin 
Coolidge: “‘Men do not make laws, they do but discover them.” 
This is quite in agreement with a logical realism committed to a 
copy theory of truth. But it is needless to point out that in denying 
judges all interpretative power we at the same time close the doors 
to all criticism, remove from the law every breath of life, and make 
it a purely static affair. 

Professor Cohen’s realism and rationalism are a realism and 
rationalism of method rather than of subject-matter. His realism 
is an insistence that for a determination of legal or social policies 
we must start not from alleged first principles but from specific 
and actual inquiry (p. 64). His rationalism — he often labels it 
metaphysics or philosophy —is a determination to carry on 
analysis as far as possible, “‘to think clearly as far as the human 
mind can go” (p. 278), to bring to bear upon the subject-matter 
of law the same critical and experimental technique that has be- 
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come truistic in the other social sciences. In a frankly empiricistic 
spirit he insists that the law must draw its sap from social needs 
(p. 182). Reason itself is assigned by him an instrumental value. 
He actually re-echoes the Humean dictum that reason is the slave 
of the passions, by asserting that reason cannot establish the ends 
of action. “Reason has to do with judgments (determining the 
appropriateness of means to ends) and cannot determine the ulti- 
mate ends that are matters of ultimate choice” (p. 256). More- 
over, Professor Cohen actually undertakes to determine the 
meaning of a law or statute operationally and prospectively. “The 
meaning of a statute consists in the system of social consequences 
to which it leads or of the solution of all the possible questions that 
can arise under it” (p. 131). 

It is in accordance with this policy of open-mindedness that 
Professor Cohen refuses to grant exemption from analysis even to 
the most fundamental principles of law. By a careful examination 
he shows the vagueness of terms like bill of rights, due process of 
law, liberty, as well as the historical nature of ideas like property, 
contract, possession, and the one-sidedness attaching to principles 
like equality before the law, or to the idea that all property must 
have an owner, that no man can be his own agent, etc. 

Empiricistic as Professor Cohen’s attitude towards the law is, 
yet we see him often vehemently quarreling with positivism. One 
obvious reason for this lies in the fact that he misses in positivism 
a criterion for criticizing the inadequacies and shortcomings of 
existing laws. For in their addiction to bare facts the positivists are 
prone to join hands with the rationalists and justify whatever 
happens to prevail. One can thus see why Professor Cohen’s interest 
in social justice Jeads him to subordinate the law to ethics and 
thus to make it a normative discipline. But at this point one may 
properly ask whether positivism is after all incompatible with a 
normative point of view. If norms are identified with possibility, 
and possibility is divorced from existence, as is sometimes done by 
Professor Cohen, then positivism and a normative point of view 
will be at odds. But if existence is made the source of all possibility, 
then one may say with Dr. Felix Cohen! that to apply a normative 


1 Ethical Systems and Legal Ideals: An Essay on the Foundations of Legal Criticism, 
by Felix S. Cohen. Falcon Press, 1933. 
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point of view means that we have to go beyond the narrow con- 
fines of a given existential sphere to a wider and more inclusive 
existential domain. As a matter of fact Professor Cohen himself 
often appeals to what is found in the actual world to settle con- 
troversies. Thus he tries to refute the absolutist theory of promises 
by pointing out that “‘the actual world . . . is not one in which 
all promises are kept” (p. go). 

Professor Cohen quarrels with empiricists and positivists also 
for another reason. He accuses them of centrifugal tendencies, of 
stressing particulars, decisions or cases at the cost of rules or 
universals. Now it would seem that in this quarrel Professor Cohen 
is simply attacking a straw man. His shafts may cause some damage 
to muddle-headed professors of law who identify judicial decisions 
with the sub-vocal behavior of judges and who repudiate all rules 
by means of rusty nominalistic arguments drawn from the archives 
of Berkeley. They will, however, scarcely hit any enlightened empi- 
ricists. If Professor Cohen is serious with his functional conception, 
which he applies with so much advantage to the analysis of legal 
meaning, he should also extend it to universals. The empiricist 
may have a theory of his own in regard to the origin and ultimate 
nature of universals. But is it logically necessary for him to deny 
the functional part played by universals in discourse, no matter 
whether valid or invalid? 

The fact is that Professor Cohen has been unable to make up his 
mind definitely whether he is an empiricist or a rationalist. On the 
one hand we are assured that “law is not a closed system” (p. 253), 
that consequently we have to resort for its content to extra-legal 
considerations. On the other hand we are told that “the science of 
law has a content over and above that met in actual conditions” 
(p. 190). A content that transcends actual conditions can scarcely 
point to the existing facts of the social sciences or of human nature. 
In his empiricistic moods Professor Cohen anchors universals to 
concrete reality attaching them, after the fashion of Aristotle to 
some definite subject matter. Thus we hear him say that “Abstract 
identity and diversity are real traits of things in nature .. . as 
universal principles they are part of the objective meaning of things. 
Things and their meanings do not exist in absolutely separate 
worlds ‘external’ to each other” (p. 211). In his rationalistic 
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states of mind he relapses into Russellian habits and suspends 
universals in the air by declaring that “true universals are hy- 
potheses” (p. 284) and consequently non-existential. At times he 
would make all principles of law variable and material. Thus we 
read that it is fallacious to regard both substantive and procedural 
principles as eternal necessities of legal systems (pp. 174-75). 
Even the absoluteness of the duty to obey the law is questioned 
(p. 336). But sometimes he is inclined to make an exception in favor 
of one principle of procedure. He is ready to assign the constancy 
of a logical principle to the so-called jural postulate of lawfulness 
(pp. 230-233). Now if rules of procedure are imbedded in substan- 
tive law they cannot help sharing the contingency and the variable 
nature of the latter. 

A wise realization of difficulties has prevented Professor Cohen 
from going to extremes. While recognizing the importance of re- 
garding the law from the point of view of justice, he is at the same 
time aware that a complete identification of legality and morality 
may jeopardize freedom by bestowing an external sanction upon 
every chance moral impulse. He has been accordingly trying to 
strike a middle ground between freedom and regulation, rule and 
discretion, the expertness of specialists, and the conscience of the 
public. And he has given a philosophic consecration to a tempera- 
mental judiciousness, to a tendency to see two sides to every 
question, by labelling it the principle of polarity. Now it may be the 
part of wisdom to realize that intellectual distinctions are not to be 
converted into antinomies, and that all discourse involves com- 
plementary aspects which are distinguishable though not separable. 
It may also be the privilege of the philosopher to lay down general 
conditions without giving the details of their specific applications. 
The general reader, however, who looks to the philosopher for 
guidance, may not be satisfied with this. He may want to know, 
for instance, how far liberty and how far regulation should be 
carried on, whether there are not any privileged regions to which 
the principle of polarity is not applicable, and whether its universal 
application would not lead to scepticism. 

JEROME ROSENTHAL 
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Tue ImperiaL Tueme, dy G. Wilson Knight. (Oxford. 


1931.) -$4.50. 

THE SHAKESPEARIAN TEMPEST, by G. Wilson Knight 
(Oxford. 1932.) $4.25. 

How Many Cuitpren Hap Lapy Macsetu? dy L. C. 
Knights. (Minority Press, Cambridge, England. 
1933.) 28 6d. 


Tue Symposium has been, so far as I know, the only periodical in 
this country to take seriously the new development in Shakespear- 
ean criticism and interpretation inaugurated about four years ago 
with the publication of G. Wilson Knight’s The Wheel of Fire. In 
England, at least a dozen books, pamphlets, and essays have fol- 
lowed Mr. Knight’s book, and there is evidence that the teaching 
and reading of Shakespeare have been specifically affected. It is 
only the more significant that many of the later books and essays 
seem to have been in no way directly influenced by Mr. Knight’s 
interpretations: thus suggesting that Mr. Knight’s methods are not 
idiosyncratic, but rather offered in their due time. Our own neglect 
I am inclined to trace to the overpowering effect of the Ph.D. tradi- 
tion on those professionally interested in English literature. What- 
ever the incidental advantages of the Ph.D. as an initiation cere- 
mony for the teaching fraternity, it will hardly be argued that it is 
conspicuously successful as an approach to the understanding of 
poetry. And it might be well to reflect that there has been no first 
class American critic of Shakespeare. 

The new methods have been sufficiently discussed in THE Sym- 
POSIUM: in the review of The Wheel of Fire, October, 1930; the re- 
view of Leading Motives in the Imagery of Shakespeare's Tragedies 
and Shakespeare's Way, April, 1931; Mr. Knight’s review of Sir 
E. K. Chambers’ William Shakespeare, April, 1931; and Mr. 
Knight’s essay, ““The Shakespearian Tempest” (the material of 
which re-appears in the listed book of the same title), October, 
1931. In The Imperial Theme Mr. Knight extends the application 
of his methods in detailed studies of Fulius Caesar, Macbeth, 
Coriolanus, and Antony and Cleopatra; and in an explication of 
difficulties raised by his treatment of Hamlet in The Wheel of Fire. 
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The essays “are concerned primarily with what I have termed 
‘life’ themes. By this I intend themes which are positive and op- 
timistic and consistently related throughout Shakespeare to images 
suggestive of brightness and joy.... For my present purpose a 
clear understanding of these Shakespearian positive ‘values’ and 
this suggestive imagery is most important. Neither can be appre- 
ciated whilst we confine our attention to logical analysis of plot and 
subtle psychologies of ‘character.’”” Thus this book complements 
the study of ‘negative values’ in The Wheel of Fire. The Shake- 
spearian Tempest is an ambitious attempt to, in a sense, draw to- 
gether the two earlier books, and find in Shakespeare some principle 
of unity. “My purpose here is to replace that chaos [of recent 
Shakespearian investigation] by drawing attention to the true 
Shakespearian unity: the opposition, throughout the plays, of 
‘tempests’ and ‘music.’ ” The principle might rather be looked on 
as an hypothesis, the unadorned statement of which will in no way 
suggest the richness of the evidence that gives it meaning. 

It is true that Mr. Knight is an extremist, and that we must be 
reserved in the acceptance of his methods and his conclusions. 
There are two chief points of attack. First: in remembering, after it 
has so long tended to be forgotten, that Shakespeare is poetry, he 
sometimes neglects the still necessary fact that Shakespeare is 
drama. However, this is an overemphasis of enthusiasm. Mr. 
Knight has himself directed and acted in two productions of Shake- 
spearean plays; and he tells me that his principal ambition is the 
actual production of, not the writing about, Shakespeare. To make 
sure of his critical thesis, he has consciously overstated it. Second: 
Mr. Knight has from the beginning insisted that the words and 
images of Shakespeare must be treated in their own terms, apart 
from irrelevant reasoning on the basis of character, plot, and 
source, and treated always with reference to the specific poetic 
whole in which they appear. Nevertheless, he goes on to erect his 
symbols into a system, into a kind of poetic metaphysic which, the 
further it is spun out, seems more and more awkwardly related to 
the immediacies from which it started. 

Mr. L. C. Knights is aware of this second difficulty, though he is 
not so clear about the first: ““Admiration for Mr. Knight’s work 
must be tempered with reservations. A preoccupation with imagery 
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and symbols . . . leads to abstractions almost as dangerous as does 
a preoccupation with ‘character’.” Mr. Knights’ short pamphlet 
(the irony of the title should not prove misleading) is an excellent 
introduction to the new methods. It provides, moreover, a needed 
addition: an historical outline of the critical tradition against which 
these new critics are protesting, from the beginnings in Rymer to 
the triumph in Morgann’s Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir 
John Falstaff through the nineteenth century to A. C. Bradley and 
the present. Mr. Knights then gives his own approach not theo- 
retically but in application, by a condensed analysis of Macbeth. 
Probably the easiest way for the American reader to decide whether 
this whole movement is worth his serious attention would be by 


reading Mr. Knights’ seventy pages. 
James BurRNHAM 


In Passing 


Among the most exciting of the recently published books are: 
Leon Trotsky, The History of the Russian Revolution (Simon & 
Schuster, 3 vols., $10.00); John Strachey, The Coming Struggle for 
Power (Covici, Friede, $3.00); Q. D. Leavis, Fiction and the Reading 
Public (Chatto & Windus, 12s 6d). * The first volume of 
Trotsky was reviewed in THE SymposiuM a year ago; the remaining 
volumes carry the story through the November revolution. 
Trotsky’s greatness as a historian is no less striking than his 
greatness as a revolutionary hero. He sees, at those crucial points 
where most historians go into a foggy funk. Granted his marxian 
bias, it is a self-conscious and critical bias, orienting him with 
respect to the material and enabling him to fit commonplace 
events into an intelligible structure. There is nothing of the 
vague, self-righteous prejudice of so many American historians.! 
A good idea, by the way, is to preface the History with Trotsky’s 
autobiography, My Life, published several years ago. +* 
Mrs. Leavis’ volume is a much documented proof that popular 
taste in reading has been deteriorating since the days when villagers 
assembled on the green to hear the local blacksmith read from 

1 Professor Charles Downer Hazen of Columbia University, for instance, writing 


of the February revolution, considers the soldiers’ refusal to fire on the mob “an 
ominous sign.” (Europe since 7815, revised edition, p. 700.) 
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Clarissa Harlowe. A review, by F. Cudworth Flint, will appear in 
October. * Thomas W. Lamont’s Henry P. Davison: The 
Record of a Useful Life (Harper) is outstanding only for the vulgar 
pseudo-idealistic twaddle with which heartstrings are pulled in 
behalf of Davison, the elder Morgan, and the Morgan firm. 

* New Country, edited by Michael Roberts (Hogarth Press, 
London) contains prose and verse by a group of young men, 
including W. H. Auden and Cecil Day Lewis, who promise as 
convincingly as anyone, I think, to become the legitimate succes- 
sors — legitimate because, for one thing, they borrow nothing 
essential from them—of Pound, Eliot, and Crane. + 
American readers who find nourishment in THE Symposium, The 
Hound & Horn, and The Criterion would do well to glance at 
Scrutiny, a quarterly review edited by L. C. Knights, F. R. Leavis, 
Donald Culver, and Denys Thompson. Its articles and reviews are 
generally excellent. 


P. W. 
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